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Dear  Boys  and  Crirls  of  the  Hadio  i^udience; - 

This  is  "Uncle  Bert^  the  G-arden  Expert  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  "broadcasting  garden  questions  and  answers  from  ahout 
30  stations. 

Thousands  of  letters  are  heing  xvritten  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges  at  this  time  of  the 
yeBT  "'oy  "boys  and  girls  asking  questions  e'bout  gardening.     The  teaching 
of  8gric"alture  and  Nature  study  in  the  schools  end  the  stories  of  vhat 
has  -Deen  cchieved  'oy  the  memhers  of  the  hoys^  and  girls^  clubs  and  the 
garden  cluhs  have  created  a  greet  interest  in  gardening  on  the  part  of 
several  million  "boys  and  girls  throughout  the  coimtry.    Many  of  these 
hoys  and  girls  are  preparing  to  have  a  garden  of  their  01m  and  to  sell 
the  products  in  order  to  geo  money  for  a  vacation,  for  helping  them 
through  school  or  for  the  -purchase  of  something  they  want.  . 

It  is  perfectly  natural  for  all  real  live,  uide  a^^ake  "boys  and 
girls  to  ask  questions,  and  they  keep  right  on  asking  until  they  get  an 
answer.    Usually,  they  ask  Dad  first  and  sometimes  keep  on  asking  until 
Dad  says  "keep  still,  you  ask  too  many  questions."    The  late  Russel  H. 
Conwell ,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  saia  that  when  Da.d  makes  this  kind  of 
a  reply  it  is  a  sure  siv^n  that  he  is  cornered  and  does  not  know  how  to 
answer  the  questions.    The  ether  cay  my  yo^ng  interrogation  point  had  m.e 
Uacked  into  a  corner  v/ith  her  questioning  and  I  attempted  to  escape  in 
the  usual  manner  when  she  came  back  at  m.e  ^ith  "But  Dad  how  is  a  girl 
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to  learn  if  she  does  not  ask  questions-"    Nov;  if  your  "Uncle  Bert"  is  to 
attempt  to  answer  all  of  ^he  gardening  questions  that  are  asked  "by  the 
ooys  and  girls  of  the  radio  av.dience  he  will  doubtless  "be  cornered  more 
than  once,  out  then  he  has  all  the  resources  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cult'Jxe  to  help  him  oul.     In  fairness  to  ^Uncle  Bert"  however,  it  should 
he  stated  that  certain  questions  can  not  he  answered  in  the  light  of 
present  day  knowledge  and  these  Y/ill  he  passed  over. 

In  this  series  of  questions  and  answers  on  gardening  it  is  pro- 
posed to  deal  v;ith  pi'ohlems  of  the  vegetable  garden,  the  growing  of 
flowers,  the  production  of  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  and  also 
the  care  of  tree  fruits  and  grapes-    i\io  doubt  many  of  the  hoys  and  girls 
of  the  radio  a^udionce  v/ill  want  'to  ask  questions  and  these  should  he  sent 
by  mail  to  "Uncle  Bert"  care  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
V^ashington ,  D,  C.    All  those  who  apply  v;ili  be  sent  a  card  on  which  to 
register  as  membeis  of  the  3o3-^s*  and  Girls'  Radio  Garden  Club.    A  copy 
of  this  talk  and  bulletins  on  gardening  will  be  sent  to  all  members, 
free  of  charge. 

But  here  we  are  on  the  air  with  a  long  list  of  garden  questions 
that  Lary  and  Sam  snd  all  ohe  ether  boys  and  girls  of  the  radio  audience 
have  been  asking  in  their  letters  to  the  Department.    Before  starting  U>  ■ 
answer  any  of  the  questions  permit  me  to  say  a  word  about  the  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work.    A  seem.ingly  trivial  matter  will  often  change  the 
destiny  and  trend  of  a  State  and  i\lation.    For  example,  not  so  many  years 
ago  the  ivlexican  boll  weevil  made  its  way  across  the  border  into  Texas  and 
began  to  destroy  the  cotton  crop  of  that  State.    The  Exclusion  Act  utterly 
failed  to  keep  this  undesirable  alien  out  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
coming  of  the  boll  weevil  into  the  South  has  caused  the  whole  system  of 
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agric-ult^Jire  of  the  cotton  grov^ing  section  to  be  changed.     One  of  the  fev? 
good  things  that  came  out  of  the  'boll  weevil  invasion  ','^as  the  estahlishment 
of  the  "boys*  and  girls'  clubs  as  a  part  of  the  extension  v/ork. 

To  be  exact,  corn  clubs  vrere  organized  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  other 
States  of  the  Corn  Belt  in  1S99,  ^nd  there  was  an  exhibit  of  the  res^uLts 
of  this  work  at  the  Worlds  ?air  in  St,  Louis  in  190'4.     School  gardens  were 
established  much  earlier  but  it  7^as  not  until  about  190S  or  1909  that  the 
corn  clubs  of  the  Southern  States  were  foimed.     In  1910,  Jerry  Moore,  of 
South  Carolina,  made  the  whole  country  take  notice  by  producing  bushels 
of  corn  on  a  measured  acre,  and.  this  in  a  community  where  the  average  yield 
of  corn  was  probably  less  than  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Did  the  people  of  South  Carolina  appreciate  what  Jerry  Moore  accom- 
plished?   'Ihey  certainly  did  for  the  -  State  Legislature  passed  an  act  giving 
Jerry  Moore  a  four-year  course  at  Clemscn  Agricultural  College,    The  follow- 
ing year  the  girls'  tomato  clubs  were  organized  and  Katy  C-unter,  also  of 
South  Carolina,  won  distinction  and  was  awarded  a  course  at  Vr'inthrop  College 
by  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Today,  over  one-half  million  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  in  this 
club  work  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  ten  million  boys  and  girls  of 
club  age,  that  is,  from  10  to  IS  years,  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  clubs 
but  who  are  eligible.     The  members  of  the  boys'  and  girls*  clubs  have 
addressed  their  questions  to  the  club  leaders  and  these  questions  have 
been  answered.    As  a.  result,  thousands  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have 
belonged  to  the  clubs  have  gone  through  college  and  many  of  them  are  now 
employed  as  club  leaders  and  are  answering  the  questions  asked  by  a 
younger  set  of  club  members. 
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With  the  forego i:ag  'oy  -.vay  of  introduction  Tie  are  no^n  going  to  take 
up  a  fev/  of  the  many  garden  questions  that  are  being  ajsked  most  frequently 
at  this  tiine  of  the  year. 

The  first  question  happens  to  "be  from  a  boy  right  here  in  Yrashingtcn 
who  :7ants  to  knc^v  hov/  large  a  piece  cf  land  he  should  have  in  order  to  "be 
successful  in  growing  vegetables  to  sell  in  the  neighborhood?    A  plot  of 
ground  UO  feet  ride  and  100  feet  long  if  properly  managed  Yrill  grov?  all  of 
the  vegetables  except  potatoes,  required  by  a  family  of  five,.     In  the 
terms  of  money  vslue  a  plot  of  this  size  will  grov/  vegetables  during  a 
favorable  season  that  are  worth  $50.00  to  $60,00  or  even  a  higher  figure. 

The  next  question  is,  what  crops  should  be  planted  in  the  small 
garden  for  the  most  profit?    That  will  depend  upon  the  local  m.arket  but 
lettuce,  beets,  carrots.,  spring  or  crunching  onions,  radishes,  celery,  tomatoes, 
and  peppers  are  the  crops  that  us^jally  give  the  highest  net  returns  from  a 
small  piece  of  grcand.     It  is  best  hov'ever  to  grow  a  variety  of  vegetables 
in  order  to  give  your  customiers  what  they  Y/ant, 

vThat  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  growing  vegetables?    That  depends 
upon  the  crops  to  be  grovn  out  generally  speaking  an^-  good,  well  drained 
soil  will  grow  most  of  the  vegetables  provided  it  is  well  prepared.  As 
a  rule  light  sandy  loam  soils  are  earliest  but  clay  loam  soils  often 
produce  the  heaviest  yields.     The  kind  of  soil  is  not  so  important  as  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  handled. 

\7ne.t  is  the  best  loca.tion  for  a  garden?    ?or  an  early  garden  a  loca- 
tion which  slopes  a  little  to   ohe  south  or  southeast  and  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  the  early  morning  sianshine  is  best.    Land  that  i's  perfectly 
level  is  liable  to  flood  during  heavy  rains  and  for  that  reason  a  little 
slope  is  desirable..    In  sections  where  irrigation  is  necessary  on  account  of 
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lack  of  rainfall  the  land  sho^old  "oe  level.     In  cold  climates  a  location  on 
the  south  side  of  a  grove  of  pines  or  other  trees  gives  protection  from  the  - 
Find.    A  garden  should  never  be  located  where  it  vzill  he  shaded  "by  trees  or 
"buildings.    Trees  do  the  greatest  hanr  as  they  not  only  shade  the  garden 
crops  "but  exhaust  the  soil  of  hoth  fertility  and  moisture.     The  trees  are 
rohhers  hut  vre  --"ant  to  keep  our  trees  so  '.7ill  plant  our  gardens  in  some 
location  where  there  are  no  trees. 

Here  is  a  question  from  a  girl  in  Brooklyn,  rl. Y.  who  says,  ^Ve  have 
a  large  yard  in  the  rear  of  our  house  and  would  like  to  grow  flowers  or 
vegetables  on  it  but  the  ground  has  been  tramped  until  it  is  very  hard, 
vihat  can  we  do  to  make  the  soil  suitable  for  e  garden?"'  There  are  thousands 
of  such  ycrds  and  the  only  method  is  to  dig  the  soil  and  loosen  it  to  a 
depth  of  S  to  1?  inches  then  add  enough  compost  and  fertilizer  to  make  it 
mellow  and  rich  enough  to  grow  crops.     If  this  yard  could  have  been  dug  up 
or  plowed  lest  fall  and  the  lunps  of  earth  exposed  to  freezing  and  thawing 
during  the  winter,  the  soil  would  be  m.ore  easily  worked  this  spring.  The 
main  point  is  to  avoid  working  soils  of  this  character  '..hen  they  are  wet. 

Thst  raises  the  question  of  how  to  tell  v.hen  a  soil  is  dry  enough  to 
be  worked?    If  you  were  to  ask  this  question  of  the  experienced  ploughman 
he  would  tell  you  to  squeeze  a  handful  of  the  soil  in  the  palm  of  your  hand 
and  if  it  makes  a  bell  it  is  too  wet  to  work  but  if  it  crumbles  apart  after 
being  pressed  together  it  is  dry  enough  to  work.     It  depends  somewhat  on 
the  kind  of  soil  but  this  test  is  a  good  one. 

•  One  of  our  young  correspondents  in  west  Virginia  wants  to  know  what 
plants  he  should  start  in  the  house  for  planting  in  his  garden?  Tomatoes, 
cabbage,  peppers  and  lettuce  are  among  the  plants  that  can  be  started  indoors 


to  best  advantage.    All  of  these  can  be  started  in  a  shallow  "box  of  soil 
placed  in  a  south  ivindov;  of  the  living  room. 

Another  young  gardener  v/ants  to  know  ?/here  he  can  get  the  "best  garden 
seeds?    Good,  reliable  seed  dealers  are  located  in  almost  every  city  and 
town  of  any  size  in  the  country  and  these  dealers  issue  seed  catalogs.  Get 
the  catalog  of  one  of  these  dealers  and  study  it.    As  a  rule  it  is  best  to 
pick  out  the  standard  varieties  and  let  the  other  fello'^T  try  out  the  novelties 
ilo  one  dealer  has  all  the  best  seeds  but  many  of  the  seedsmen  specialize  on 
certain  kinds  of  seeds. 

A  little  girl  met  me  on  the  street  (in  "iva shington)  this  morning  and 
she  said,  "Are  you  'Uncle  Sert?'     I  adm.itted  that  I  was  and  then  she  asked  me 
this  question:     "What  kind  of  flowers  can  I  plant  in  a  sunny  back  yard  the 
soil  of  which  consists  of  clay,  brickbats,  gravel,  cinders,  scraps  of  old  iron 
old  rags  and  everything  else  under  the  sun?"    Petunias,  single  petunias  was 
the  answer.    Loosen  the  top  soil  two  or  three  inches  deep  and  sow  seed  of 
single  petunias  broadcast  and  rake  it  in.    Do  not  plant  the  seed  until  the 
weather  is  nice  and  warm  and  if  the  plants  come  too  thickly  in  some  places 
thin  them  so  that  they  will  stand  two  or  three  inches  apsrt.     Single  petunias 
will  give  a  great  variety  of  color  and  bloom  practically  all  summer,  and 
they  are  not  pa.rticular  what  kind  of  soil  they  are  planted  on  just  so  they 
get  plenty  of  sunshine  and  an  occasional  rain  or  watering. 

IJext  week  y/e  will  take  up  questions  regarding  the  growing  of  early 
plants  in  the  house,  in  the  hotbed  and  in  coldframes.    And  remember  boys  and 
girls  of  the  radio  audience  "Uncle  Bert"  is  looking  for  real  live  questions 
on  any  phase  of  gardening,     "ja  have  plenty  of  questions  on  hand  that  have  been 
received  in  the  pa^st  through  correspondence  but  prefer  up-to-date  ones  direct 


from  the  'ooys  and  girls  \7ho  are  thinking  a"bout  gardening  this  spring. 


S  t  c  t  i  c  n  Mane:  ge s : 


Pie-'^.se  make  complete  announcement  regarding  yo'or  regular  schedule 
for  this  vioek.ly  program  and  urge  "boys  and  girls  to  direct  their  requests 
for  memoership  cards,  copies  of  talks,  and  puljlications  relating  to  garden- 
ing tc  "Uncle  Bert,  the  Garden  Sxpert^,  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture  at 
w'aehingtcn. 
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Dear  Boys  ana  Girls  of  the  Raiio  A.udience: 

This  is  "Uncle  Bert"  the  Garden  Expert  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  "broadcasting  i-nforraation  about  gardening,  particularly  for 
"boys  and  girls,  from  Washington  and  about  3^  other  v^.t  tions  scattered  over  the 
country.     This  is  the  second  broadcast  of  the  series.     If  you  have  not  yet  re^ 
quested  membership  in  the  Radio  Order  of  Junior  Gardeners  do  so  today  in  order 
that  you  may  receive  all  of  our  gardening  m3.terial  in  printed  form.    Last  week  r^Q 
promised  to  answer  questions  this  week  pertaining  to  the  early  garden  and  how 
to  start  plants  in  the  house  for  planting  outdoors  after  the  spring  sunshine 
and  the  balmy  breezes  get  the  best  of  Old  Jack  ?ro3t.    Half  the  fun  of  having  a 
garden  anyway  is  in  beating  the  other  fellow  to  it  and  getting  vegetables  from 
the  garden  just  a  few  da^ys  earlier  than  he  does.     If  we  want  early  garden  pro- 
ducts, the  way  to  get  them  is  to  start  all  the  more  tender  plants  in  the  house 
or  better  still  in  a  hotbed. 

The  first  question  th?^t  the  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  ask  me  is  -  What 
kind  of  plants  should  be  started  in  the  house?    There  are  only  a  few  of  the  gar- 
den vegetables  that  can  be  started  in  the  house  to  advantage.     First  of  all  is 
tomatoes.     The  tomato  plant  requires  considerable  time  to  come  into  bearing,  and 
is  very  t cinder  and  easily  injured  by  frost.     For  most  localities  throughout  the 
ITorthern  and  Eastern  States,  the  tomato  seed  should  be  sown  about  this  time.  I 
sow  mine  on  Washington's  Birthday  or  not  later  than  March  1st. 

Peppers  are  also  very  tender  and  require  a  long  time  to  cone  into  be?iri:.;  - 
rn:.  so  it  pays  to  start  them  ri-i,ht  along  with  the  tomatoes.    Eggplant  belongs 


in  the  same  group  and  should  be  started  early.     The  plants  of  the  eg^lant  are 
a  little  difficult  to  gro-sr,  however,  and  it  niay  he  hest  to  purchase  a  dozen  or 
so  plants  from  some  plant  grorer,  provided  this  can  "be  done.     In  the  main,  toma- 
toes and  peppers  are  the  most  important  of  the  tender  plants  that  should  he 
started  in  the  house.    Cabhase,  cauliflower,  and  lettuce  can  also  be  started  in 
the  house.     These  plants,  however,  will  stand  more  cold  than  tomatoes,  peppers 
and  eggplant  and  can  be  set  in  the  open  gro^dixd  much  earlier. 

f      Naturally  the  next  question  is  how  to  plant  seeds  indoors  for  the  grow- 
ing of  early  plants?    That  is  easy  enough.    Go  to  the  grocery  or  liardware  store 
and  get  a  wooden  box  about  12  or  lU  inches  wide  and  26  or  2o  inches  long.  Saw 
it  in  tv/o  parts  lengthv/ise,  first  cutting  off  about  3  or  3i  inches  of  the  bottom 
portion,  maicing  a  sort  of  tray  or  flat  box  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  original 
box.     If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  whole  box,  that  is,  one  with  the  top 
upon  it,  another  cut  can  be  made  lengthwise  of  the  box  which  will  give  a  second 
tray  like  the  first  one.     If  by  any  chance  the  original  box  is  only  6  or  7  inches 
in  depth,  one  sawing  through  the  middle  will  give  the  two  flat  boxes.     If  you  do 
not  have  a  plane  use  a  jack  knife  and  smooth        the  e.:.._C£  of  c.ie  two  trrys  vnd 
cut  2  or  3  small  holes  through  the  bottom  for  air  and  drainage.    A  common  cigar 
box  filled  with  soil  will  answer  for  sowing  the  seed  of  tomato  or  pepper  suffi- 
cient to  produce  100  plants.    Larger  window  boxes  will  be  required  later  for 
transplanting  purposes. 

The  next  step  is  to  secure  a  little  good  soil  for  use  in  the  boxes.  An:-- 
good  loamy  garden  soil  will  answer,  but  if  you  are  near  the  woods  take  a  basket 
or  bag,  go  into  the  woods,  find  a  place  where  the  leaves  ere  deep  and  by  scraping 
them  away,  you  will  probably  find  a  layer  of  black,  loose  soil  on  the  e  ;.rf-.c.  y: 
the  ground  underneath  the  leaves.     T^iis  soil,  leaf  mold  it  is  called,  is  excel- 
lent for  the  starting  of  early  plants,  but  if  it  contains  many  small  roots  and 


pieces  of  the  twigs  of  trees,   it  should  te  sifted  to  remove  this  trash  before 
putting  into  the  boxes.    A  good  plan  is  to  mix  this  woods'  earth  about  half  and 
half  with  sifted  garden  soil,  as  the  woods'-  earth  gives  the  garden  soil  more  life 
and  the  garden  soil  gives  the  woods'  earth  a  little  more  body  or  stability.  In 
short,  a  mixture  of  good,  garden  loam  and  woods'  earth  makes  just  about  the  ideal 
soil  for  a  seedbed.     Fill  the  box  level  full  of  soil  and  press  dovm  with  a  smooth 
piece  of  board,  then  sow  the  seeds  in  little  rows  crosswise  of  the  boxes  and  cover 
them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  by  sifting  a  little  more  of  the  soil  over  the 

How  thickly  should  tomato  and  other  seeds  be  planted  in  the  seed  box? 
Make  the  little  furrows  in  which  to  plant  the  seeds  about  three  inches  apart, 
using  the  point  of  a  lead  pencil  or  a  small  sharpened  stick,  and  scatter  the 
seeds  about  ten  to  an  inch  in  the  furrows.    Be  careful  that  two  or  three  seeds 
do  not  stick  together.     There  are  about  1,000  or  more  tomato  or  pepper  seeds 
in  an  ordinary  packet  as  put  up  by  the  seed  houses.    I»iosu  gardeners,  expecially 
beginners,  have  a  tendency  to  sow  the  seeds  too  thickly. 

Mark  each  kind  of  seed  by  writing  the  narr^  on  the  edge  or  outside  of  the 
boxes  and  place  them  in,  or  near,  a  south  window  where  they  will  get  light  and 
heat.     Cover  eacjh  box  with  a  pane  of  glass,  leaving  a  little  opening  at  one  end 
of  the  box  for  ventilation.     The  soil  should  be  watered  a  very  little  each  day. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  high  enough  to  touch  the  glass  it  should  be 
removed.    From  this  tirtle  on  the  plants  must  be  watered  carefully  or  they  are 
liable  to  die  from  a  disease  known  as  "damping.'^    When  this  disease  attacks  the 
plants  they  simply  fall  over  and  die,  but  the  disease  can  be  prevented  by  careful 
watering  and  by  giving  the  plants  plenty  of  fresh  air.    Keeping  the  glass  on  too 
long  will  be  certain  to  cause  the  plants  to  "damp." 

I  neglected  to  say  that  tomatoes,  peppers,  and  eggplant  being  grown 
indoors,  should  be  put  in  one  box,  as  they  all  reouire  plenty  of  heat  while  the 


calolDage,  cauliflo-.ver  and  lettuce  should  be  plrnted  in  the  other  box,  as  they 
do  "better  under  coder  conditions. 

What  temperature  should  the  tomatoes  he  kept?    About  7C  degrees  or  60 
to  65  degrees  at  night  and  70  to  SC  degrees  in  the  d^y  time,  will  be  about  right. 
Cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  lettuce  pla.nt£  can  go  as  low  as  ^0  degrees  at  night 
without  doing  any  particular  harm  and  should  net  be  kept  above  10  degrees  at  any 
time.    Plants groTTn  in  a  window  bend  their  heads  to\7ard  the  light  and  to  prevent 
their  growing  very  crooked,  the  box  should  be  turned  around  every  day  to  balance 
up  the  gorwth  of  the  young  plants. 

Kow  long  should  the  plants  stay  in  these  boxes?    About  two  vreeks  or  ^antil 
they  are  nice  sturdy  plants,  big  enough  to  transplant  to  other  boxes.     In  the  case 
of  tomato  plants  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  seed  box  and  transplanted  to 
boxes  filled  with  rich  garden  soil  by  the  time  they  have  formed  two  little  leaf- 
lets in  addition  to  their  seed  leaves.     Tne  boys  and  girls  of  the  radio  garden 
club  will  remember  that  most  of  our  garden  crops  belong  to  the  great  group  of 
plants  that  have  two  seed  leaves,  and  that  these  seed  leaves  which  in  reality 
are  a  part  of  the  seed  itself,  come  out  of  the  ground  first  and  before  any  real 
leaves  are  formed. 

TThat  kind  of  soil  should  be  used  for  transiDlanting  earlj-  plants?  Good, 
rich  garden  soil  should  be  used.     If  the  available  soil  is  not  rich  a  little  ■ 
compost  should  be  added  or  just  the  tiniest  sprinliling  of  chemical  fertilizer, 
but  the  fertilizer  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil.     It  is  also  desireable  to 
sift  the  transplanting  soil  and  take  out  any  lumps  or  stones. 

How  far  apart  should  the  plants  be  set  in  the  transplanting  boxes?    About  , 
3  inches  and  somewhat  deeper  tham  they  were  in  the  seed  bad.    Make  the  holes  with 
the  blunt  end  of  a  lead  pencil  or  with  a  little  round  peg  of  wood  and  be  sure  to 
firm  the  soil  well  about  the  roots  of  the  plants.    Water  the  plants  just  as  they 
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are  transplanted  and  shade  them  from  the  sun  for  a.boiit  a  day  after  transplanting. 

How  many  tomato  plants  should  he  started  for  planting  in  the  cluh  garden?* 
That  depends  on  how  many  tomatoes  you  want  for  sale  or  home  use.     One  tomato, 
plant,  if  given  a  good  chance,  will  produce  S  or  10  pounds  of  tomatoes  or  ahout 
a  "bushel  to  every  six  or  eight  plants.     One  hundred  plants  should  reasonably 
be  expected  to  produce  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of  tomatoes  during  the  season.  A 
window  box  lU  inches  wide  and  2U  to  28  inches  in  length  will  hold  about  ^0  or 
60  transplanted  tomato  plants.     Two  boxes  of  this  size  will  easily  provide  for 
the  growing  of  100  early  plants.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  start  100  or  more  plants 
indoors  then  follow  with  an  equal  number  of  later  plants  which  can  be  started 
in  the  coldframe  or  in  an  open  bed  in  the  garden. 

.  .A  question  frequently  asked  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  garden  clubs 
is  what  varieties  of  tomatoes  to  plant  for  the  early  crop?    Early  Jewel  is 
one  of  the  earliest  with  Bonny  Best  as  a  close  secondi ^  In  sections  where  the 
tomato  wilt  disease  is  prevalent  one  of  the  wilt  resistant  strains  such  as 
Marglobe  should  be  planted.     For  late  tomatoes  the  old  variety  known  as  Stone 
is  excellent  or  the  variety  known  as  Norton  where  the  wilt  disease  is  present 
in  the  soil. 

Questions  on  the  construction  of  hotbeds  and  coldframes  were  to  have 
come  up  at  this  time  but  these  will  have  to  go  over  until  next  week.     In  the 
meantime  every  member  of  the  radio  garden  club  should  be  starting  early  plants 
of  tomatoes,  peppers,  cabbage  and  lettuce  in  the  house.     Every  one  should  also 
secure  a  seed  catalog  and  make  a  selection  of  seeds.    Draw  a  plan  of  the  proposed 
garden  on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  represent  a  foot  of  garden 
space  and  indicate  the  rows  of  crops  by  dotted  lines.    Next  week  we  will  answer 
questions  regarding  hotbeds  and  coldframes  also  garden  plans  including  what  to 
plant  in  the  garden  and  the  arrangement  of  the  crops. 


AmCOUi;CEIvIEl\"T . 

This  is  Uncle  Bert's  second  talk  from  this  sta^i>"on.     As  the  spring 
approaches  closer  this  garden  expert  is  going  to  ^ive  the  boys  and  girls,  at 
least  those  who  are  interested  in  the  gascinating  sport  of  gardening  by  radio, 
hints  that  will  help  make  the  little  garden  seeds  develop  into  plants  like  the 
pictures  on  the  packet.    Please  tell  your  hoy  and  girl  friends  who  liave  radios 
ahout  this  gardening  cluh  and  your  new  Uncle  Bert.    Ask  them  to  write  in  for  a 
membership  card  so  that  they  may  have  copies  of  talks  and  other  printed  informa- 
tion on  gardening  available  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Write  this 
station  and  your  request  will  be  forwarded  to  Uncle  Bert  at  Washington. 


Gi^BDENIN:-  TKS  '»IlikriO  WAY" 

/ 

BY  UNCLE  BERT 
LECTURE  NUMBER  3. 

Release  March  17.  19^6. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Radio  Audience:  : 

This  is  "Uncle  Bert"  the  Garden  Expert  of  the  United  States  Pepartment 
of  Agriculture,  broadcasting  information  about  gardening,  particularly  for  bCyS 
and  girls.     'This  is  the  third  talk  of  the  series.    However,  if  you  missed  the 
first  two  broadcasts  you  may  obtain  printed  copies  by  writing  to  this  station. 

Last  T/eek  we  talked  about  starting  early  plants  in  the  house  and  this 
week  we  will  answer  some  of  the  questions  about  hotbeds  and  coldframes. 

What  is  a  hotbed  anyway?    Long  before  greenhouses  were  invented,  pits  or 
hotbeds  were  used  for  growing  plants  during  the  winter  or  early  spring.  These 
were  pits  in  the  ground  which  v/ere  partially  filled  with  fermenting  leaves,  or 
compost  to  supply  the  heat  and  covered  by  sash  with  glass  in  them.    Usually  a 
few  inches  of  soil  was  spread  over  the  fermenting  compost  and  the  seeds  of 
flowers  and  vegeuables  sown  in  this  soil.     Today,  we  liave  what  are  knovm  as 
standard  hotbed  sash  which  are  6  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  and  these  are  used 
for  covering  the  beds.    Hotbeds  are  made  with  one  or  more  sashes.     The  length 
of  the  bed  depends  on  the  number  of  sashes  used.    Eor  the  home  garden  a  two- 
sash  hotbed  is  about  right,  tliat  is,  the  pit  and  the  frame  of  boards  around  it 
will  be  6  by  6  feet  in  size. 

Where  should  the  hotbed  be  located?    First  of  all,  where  it  will  get 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  be  protected  from  the  cold  7/ind,     Sometimes  it  can  be 
located  on  the  south  side  of  the  garage  or  even  attached  to  the  house.    Pits  or 
hotbeds^  attached  to  the  house  may  sometimes  be  heated  from  the  furnace  or  hot. 
water  heater  that  furnishes  the  heat  for  the  dwelling. 


Can  hotbeds  be  heated  by  electricity?    Yes  indeed,  and  that  is  the  ideal 
way  to  heat  them.    Make  the  pit  just  as  you  would  for  heating  with  (fompost  but 
with  a  floor  of  boards  or  flat  tiles  about  a  foot  below  the  lov/er  or  south  side 
of  the  pit  and  then  place  an  electric  hot-plate  near  the  bottom  of  the  pit  or 
about  IS  inches  belov;  the  floor,     Ty;o  or  three  UO-watt  electric  lamps  screwed  in 
sockets  fastened  to  a  base  will  fiirnish  enough  heat  for  a  small  bed  but  the  hot- 
plate is  more  effective.     Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the    -.viriii^  well  insxi.lated 
and  protected  from  the  dampness  of  the  bed*     This  idea  of  heating  plant-beds  by 
electricity  is  a  new  one  and  worth  trying,  especially  where  electricity  is  al- 
ready being  used  for  cooking  or  household  heating  purposes, 

Vniat  should  be  the  temperature  of  a  plant  bed?    Tha.t  depends  on  what 
plants  are  being  grovm.     Tomatoes,  peppers  and  eggplant  do  best  at  about  70  or 
72  degrees,  while  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  le::tuce  want  a  temperature  about  S  or 
10  degrees  lower.     Too  much  heat  is  harmful.     The  bed  must' be  ventilated  and  the 
heat  cut  off  when  the  sun  is  bright.    Here  is  where  the  electric  or  hot  v/ater 
heating  has  the  advantage  over  the  compost,  for  it  can  be  shut  off  in  day  time 
when  no  heat  is  needed. 

ITnat  are  cold5*ames?    Coldframes  are  simply  hotbeds  without  any  heat  ex- 
cept that  furnished  by  the  sun's  rays.     Coldframes  are  covered  v;ith  glass  the 
same  as  hotbeds  but  are  constructed  without  a  pit.     They  us-'oally  coneist  of  a 
framework  of  boards  IS  inches  high  at  the  back  or  north  side  and  about  S  inches 
high  at  the  front  or  south  side.    Earth  is  bar-kcd  around  the  frames  to  keep  out 
the  cold  and  on  very  cold  nights  an  old  rug  or  piece  of  canvas  is  thrown  over 
the  glass  for  additional  protection.     Coldframes  are  used  to  harden  off  the 
plants  grown  in  the  house  or  hotbed  before  sotting  them,  in  the  garden.  Early 
lettuce,  radishes,  and  beets  can  be  grown  ready  for  the  tabic  in  a  coldframe. 


Heniein'bsr  boys  and  girls  of  the  radio  garden  cluo  that  "both  hotbeds  and 
coldira^nes  require  careful  attention  to  v;atering  and  ventilation.     If  the  plants 
in  the  hotbed  or  coldframes  are  watered  too  heavily  or  the  water  is  dashed  "j-pcn 
them  with  a  hose,  they  are  certain  to  be  broken.    Besides  a  disease  knov7n  as 
'•damping"  is  liable  to  destroy  them  if  watered  improperly.     The  best  method  is 
to  use  a  small  sprir^iling  can  and    apply  merely  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  froa 
becoming  dry,    'watering  should  be  done  during  the  day  so  that  the  plants  will  be- 
come dry  before  the  sun  goes  down. 

The  ventilation  of  a  hotbed  or  coldframe  is  really  just  as  important  as  the 
watering.     If  you  should  hurry  to  school  in  the  morning  and  forget  to  ventilate 
the  bed  and  the  suii  comes  out  bright  and  warm  the  plaints  may  be  almost  scalded  be- 
fore noontime.     In  ventilating  a  hotbed  or  coldframe  simply  raise  the  sashes  a 
little  on  the  side  opposite  the  direction  that  the.  wind  is  coming  from  so  that 
the  wind  will  blow  over  the  opening  and  draw  out  the  warm  air  rather  than  to  blow 
directly  into  the  bed.     Small  pieces  of  boards  with  notches  cut  in  their  sides 
are  the  best  for  holding  the  sash  up  or  small  blocks  of  wood  can  be  used  for  this 
p^arpose.     In  cool  v.eather  the  sashes  should  always  be  lowered  before  evening  in 
order  to  conserve  the  heat  of  the  bed  to  carry  it  through  the  night.    Later  as 
the  weather  warms  and  the  nights  are  not  so  frosty  the  bed  can  be  left  open  a 
greater  portion  of  the  time  and  tov/ard  the  end  of  the  period  after  the  plants 
are  about  read^-  to  plant  in  the  garden  the  sashes  can  be  removed  from  the  bed 
entirely  and  only  put  on  as  needed  in  case  of  frost  at  night. 

If  standard  hotbed  sash  3  ty  6  feet  in  size  can  not  be  secured  regular 
window  sash  will  do..    Substitutes  for  glass  may  be  used  but  they  are  not  as  sat- 
isfactory as  glass. 


How  many  of  the  "boys  and  girls  of  the  radio  garden  club  have  started  rraking 
a  plan  for  a  garden?    It  does  seem  useless  to  make  this  plan,  "but  on  the  other  hand 
hov/  are  you  going  to  know  what  you  can  plant  in  your  garden  unless  you  draw  a 
plan?    That  "brings  up  the  question  of  what  crops  to  grow  and  that  all  depends 
upon  v.hat  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  products  of  the  garden.     If  the  garden  is 
for  home  use  you  will  want  considerable  variety.    If  for  canning,  you  may  per- 
haps want  tomatoes  and  tomatoes  only  or  at  most  tomatoes  and  either  snap  "beans  or 
sweet  corn.     Some  of  the  girls  in  the  South  have  made  enough  money  growing  and 
canning  pimiento  peppers  to  pay  their  way  through  college.    Early  tomatoes  trained 
to  stakes  are  usually  quite  profita"ble,  giving  a  return  of  alDOut  ^0  cents  a 
plant.    Peppers  are  often  very  profita"ble.    Well  grown  head  lettuce,  "beets, 
carrots,  and  radishes  all  give  large  returns  for  t'ne  space  occupied.  Golden 
Bantam  corn,  ?/hile  less  profitable,  is  greatly  in  demand  and  creates  a  market  for 
other  vegetables,    Find  out  what  your  market  most  needs  in  the  v/ay  of  vegetables 
at  the  time  that  you  can  supply  them.    Right  now  is  the  time  to  work  the  plan 
all  out  on  paper  deciding  the  number  of  feet  of  row  of  each  crop,  the  distance 
between  rxiws,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  and  fertilizer  for  each  vegetable. 

"VTnpt  are  the  main  points,  aside  from  market  and  home  demands,  to  consider 
in  making  a  plan  for  a  garden?    First  of  all  sunlight  and  expos^ure  are  most  im~ 
portant.    Most  garden  vegetables  want  all  the  sunshine  that  it  is  possible  to 
secure.     The  longest  shadows  are  cast  during  the  early  morning  and  late  evening. 
By  placing  the  taller  growing  crops  at  the  north  side  of  the  garden  .and  running 
the  rows  east  and  west,  each  plant  will  receive  a  maximum  of  sunlight,  provided 
there  are  no  buildings,  trees  or  high  fences  to  cut  off  the  sunlight.    Pole  be^ns, 
corn,  peas,  and  staked  tomatoes  are  among  the.  taller  of  the  garden  crops,  there- 
fore, s'nould  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden.    Lettuce,  radishes,  spinach. 
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onions,  be'-ts,  carrots,  sn.i.p  beans,  and  cabba^:©  are  amon:^  the  lov.^er  grovvin-;^ 
plants  of  the  garden  so  they  should  be  planted  to  the    ..south  of  the  tall  crops^ 
Lettuce,  spinach,  radishes,  and  onions  may  be  grown  close  together  in  beds  if 
spa,ce  is  limited  while  beets,  carrots,  snap  beans,  dwarf  Lima  beans,  cabbage  and 
potatoes  require  more  space.     The  bulletins  which  are  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
radio  garden  club  who  request  them,  give  the  planting  distances  of  all  the  vege- 
tables.   Most  of  the  smaller  vegetables  can  be  planted  in  rows  IS  inches  apart. 
Cabbage,  cauliflower,  potatoes  and  bush  beans  require  that  the  rows  be  at  least 
2o  or  30  inches  apart  in  order  tliat  the  rows  will  not  crowd  each  other. 

uThere  in  the  garden  should  siimmer  squashes,  muskmelons  and  cucmbers  be 
planted?    These  crops  and  also  tomatoes  th^t  are  allowed  to  grov;  natrually  on  the 
ground,  should  be  located  next  to  the  pole  beans,  corn  and  other  tall  crops. 
Lata  squashes  can  be  planted  in  the  corn  and  take  the  place  of  the  corn  after  the 
ears  are  removed  and  the  fodder  cut  away, 

\7hat  are  succession  crops  in  gardening?    Succession  crops  are  those  that 
follo'w  another  on  the  same  ground  as  for  instance  late  cabbage  after  early  beans 
or  peas,  midseason  beans  after  early  lettuce  and  spinach.    A  succession  of  plant- 
ings means  the  making  of  three  or  four  plantings  of  the  same  crop  at  intervals 
of  ten  days  or  two  ?;eeks  so  as  to  lengthen  the  season  of  marketing  that  crop. 
The  same  result  can  often  be  obtained  by  planting  three  or  four  carefully  selected 
varieties  at  or  about  the  same  time. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  are  following  this  series  should  by  all  means  send 
for  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  which  contains  directions  for  laying  out  a  garden. 
Next  week  we  will  answer  questions  regarding  the  preparation  of  the  soil  of  the 
garden.    I'To thing  is  to  be  gained  by  planting  garden  crops  before  the  soil  is 
reasonably  warm  but  it  is  now  time  to  plant  peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  beets,  and 
lettuce  in  iiiany  of  the  north  central  sections  so  the  boys  and  girls  nrast  make 
haste  to  prepare  their  garden  plans  and  order  seeds. 


This  is  Uncle  Bert's  third  talk  from  this  staition^    As  the  spring 
approaches  closer  this  garden  expert  is  going  to  give  the  "boys  and  girls,  at 
least  those  who  are  interested  in  the  fascinating  sport  of  gardening  "by  radio, 
additional  hints  that  v;ill  help  them  in  growing  profitable  garden  crops.. 
Please  tell  your  hoy  and  girl  friends  v;ho  have  radiosahout  this  gardening  club 
and  your  nev  Uncle  Bert.    Ask  them  to  write  in  for  a  membership  card  so  that 
they  may  have  copies  of  talks  and  ether  printed  information  on  gardening  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Write  this  station  and  your  request 
will  be  forwarded  to  Uncle  Bert  at  Washington, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

This  is  Uncle  Berths  fourth  talk  from  this  station.    As  the  spring 
approaches  closer  this  garden  expert  is  going  to  give  the  "boys  and  girls,  at 
least  those  who  are  interested  in  the  fascinating  sport  of  gardening  by  radio, 
additional  hints  that  will  help  them  in  grov;ing  profitable  garden  crops. 
Please  tell  your  boy  and  girl  friends  who  have  radios  about  this  gardening 
club  and  your  new  Uncle  Bert.    Ask  them  to  write  in  for  a  membership  card 
so  that  they  may  have  copies  of  talks  and  other  printed  gardening  information 
available  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    T7rite  this  station  and  your 
request  will  be  forwarded  to  Uncle  Bert  at  Washington. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Radio  Garden  Club: 

This  is  ^ncle  Bert^  the  Garden  Expert  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  broadcasting  information  about  gardening,  particularly 
for  boys  and  girls >  from  Washington  and  about       other  stations  scattered 
over  the  country.    Tnis  is  the  fourth  broadcast  of  the  series.    In  our 
last  broadcast  we  answered  question  relative  to  hotbeds  and  coldframes  as 
helps  in  the  starting  of  an  early  garden  and  also  discussed  garden  plans 
and  crops  to  plant  in  the  garden. 

Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  radio  garden  club  have  sent  in 
questions  regarding  the  growing  of  flowers*    It  seems  that  many  of  the 


"boys  and  girls  want  to  plant  flowers  to  improve  their  home  surroundings 
also  for  cut  flowers  to  use  in  the  house  and  to  sell.     This  is  fine  and 
we  are  going  to  have  one  or  two  "broadcasts  on  the  growing  of  flowers  for  the 
home  and  market  very  soon,  but  first  let  us  get  something  planted  in  the 
Vegetable  garden  which  will  give  us  a  supply  of  nice  fresh  vegetables  for  our 
tables.    Just  now  let  us  be  thinking  of  the  fresh  peas,  the  delicious  young 
beets,  and  best  of  all  the  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn. 

Preparing  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  the  first  step  in  the  actual 
process  of  growing  the  various  good  things  to  eat.     There  are  several 
kinks  in  the  work  of  fitting  the  soil  in  addition  to  those  that  may  develop 
in  the  muscles  of  the  gardeners.    The  old  gardener  says  "Spade  or  plov;  the  -z 
garden  deeply  and  thoroughly  if  you  want  your  crops  to  be  a  credit  to  your 
labor."    The  most  successful  gardeners  are  those  who  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 

Just  the  other  day  we  had  a  letter  from  one  of  the  junior 
gardeners  asking  hou  deep  to  spade  the  soil  of  his  garden.    We  advised  him 
to  spade  the  soil  at  least  S- inches  deep  and  deeper  if  the  good  soil  extended 
further  down.    In  England  and  some  of  the  European  countries  where  the  art 
of  gardening,  for  it  is  an  art,  is  much  older  than  in  this  country,  the 
gardeners  follow  the  practice  of  trenching  their  gardens.    First  they  use  a 
shovel  or  spade  and  open  a  trench  about  2  feet  wide  along  one  side  of  the 
garden  and  as  deep  as  the  soil  can  be  removed  at  one  time.    The  top  soil  is 
piled  on  the  side  of  the  trench  next  the  garden  fence  or  on  the  garden  walk. 
About  three  inches  of  compost  is  then  spread  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
and  spaded  into  the  subsoil.     The  surface  of  the  next  two-foot  space  is  then 
spaded  over  to  fill  the  first  trench  and  more  compost  spaded  into  the  bottom 
of  this  trench.    A  third  trench  is  opened  and  so  on  until  the  entire  garden 
has  been  trenched  and  compost  worked  into  the  subsoil.     This  leaves  an  open 
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fvocTOTr  or  trench  at  the  side  of  the  garden  where  the  last  trench  is  opened 
and  the  top  soil  taken  from  the  first  trench  is  then  wheeled  or  shoveled 
across  the  garden  plot  and  used  to  fill  the  final  trench.     This  trenching 
job  is  done  about  once  in  three  years.    In  addition  plenty  of  fertilizer 
is  used  on  the  surface  every  year.    I  wish  that  you  "boys  and  girls  could 
see  the  wonderful  gardens  that  result  from  this  treatment. 

The  soil  of  my  own  garden  is  gravelly,  in  fact  every  time  I  try  to 
spade  it  the  spade  strikes  so  many  round  stones  that  I  find  it  almost  iii>- 
possihle  to  use  a  spade  so  a  spading  fork  is  substituted  and  the  tines  of 
the  fork  go  down  between  the  round  stones  vdthout  difficulty.    Just  as  soon 
as  the  ground  in  my  garden  is  dry  enough  I  get  out  the  spading  fork  and 
hang  it  just  inside  the  door  of  the  garage  and  then  I  spade  garden  be- 
fore breakfast,  before  dinner  in  the  evening  if  I  get  home  in  time, 
and  after  dirjier  (supper  we  called  it  when  I  lived  on  the  farm)  and  on 
through  the  evening  until  it  is  too  dark  to  see  to  spade  or  fork  the  soil 
any  longer. 

Right  here  I  know  some  boy  or  girl  listener  is  asking  "Hoy7  are 
you  going  to  tell  when  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  spade  or  plow*"  That 
is  a  good  question  and  was  answered  in  our  first  broadcast  but  will  bear 
repeating.    The  experienced  plowman  simply  takes  a  handful  of  the  freshly 
upturned  soil  and  squeezes  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.    If  it  is  wet 
enough  to  stick  together  in  a  ball  he  delays  plowing  until  it  becomes 
dryer.     If  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  will  crumble  apart  after  being 
pressed  together,  he  starts  whistling  and  goes  right  on  plowing. 
J  Here»s  a  question  that  a  lad  has  asked.    Is  it  better  to  spade  a 

garden  than  to  plow  it?    If  the  garden  is  small  it  will  be  best  to  spade 
it  but  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  part  of  your  father' s  garden  then  get 
him  to  plow  it  at  the  same  time  he  plows  his  own.    If  the  plot  of  ground 
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is  too  small  to  plov;  then  spade  it,  or  use  a  spading  fork,  and  turn  the  soil 
over  in  thin  slices,  "breaking  up  all  clods  as  you  go  with  the  edge  of  the 
spade  or  the  fork.    After  spading  or  forking  rake  the  surface  smooth  and 
"break  all  the  small  lumps  before  they  dry  and  become  hard. 

Another  question.    TiThen  should  compost  be  applied,  before  or  after 
spading?    If  the  compost  is  at  all  course,  it  should  be  spread  before  spad- 
ing and  carefully  spaded  into  the  soil.    If  the  compost  is  decayed  and  fine, 
it  should  be  spread  after  spading  and  raked  into  the  surface  of  the  spaded  so 

"When  should  lime  be  applied  to  the  soil?    Not  all  garden  soils  need 
lime  but  many  of  them  do.    Use  the  hydrated  lime  the  same  as  is  used  by 
plasterers  and  spread  a  50-pound  bag  of  it  over  a  plot  of  ground  20  by  30 
feet  in  size  after  the  ground  has  been  spaded  and  rake  it  in  the  same  as 
the  compost ♦ 

TIThen  and  hof7  should  commercial  fertilizers  be  applied  to  the 
garden?    For  most  crops  conkTiercial  fertilizers  should  be  sown  broadcast 
on  the  surface  and  raked  into  the  top  two  inches  of  soil  just  before  plantr- 
ing.    Tor  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  the  fertilizer  should  be  scattered 
in  a  furrow  about  k  inches  in  'depth  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil 
in  the  furrow*    In  the  case  of  potatoes,  a  little  fresh  soil  should  be 
drawn  over  the  fertilizer  before  the  seed  pieces  are  dropped  in  the  furrow 
so  that  the  fertilizer  will  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  pieces 
of  potato.    For  sweet  potatoes  a  ridge  or  bed  of  soil  U  or  5  inches  high 
is  made  over  the  fertilizer  and  the  plants  set  on  the  top  of  this  ridge. 

How  much  fertilizer  should  be  used  for  garden  crops.    That  depends 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil.    Truck  gardeners  frequently  apply  2,000 
pounds  of  fertilizer  on  an  acre  for  such  crops  as  early  potatoes,  snap 
beans,  celery,  spinach,  lettuce,  and  other  quick  growing  crops.  Computed 
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on  the  "basis  of  a  small  area  this  would       a  little  over  one-third  of  a 
pound  to  a  square  yard  or  U5  pounds  on  a  plot  of  ground  30  "by  ko  feet  in 
size.     The  main  point  in  using  chemical  fertilizers  is  to  mix  them  very 
thoroughly  Tzith  the  soil  and  to  avoid  applying  them  so  that  the  roots 
of  the  plants  will  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  pure  fertilizer. 

Should  most  garden  crops  be  planted  on  raised  heds  or  on  the 
level  of  the  ground?    That  depends  for  the  most  part  on  the  character 
of  the  garden  soil.    If  it  is  well  drained  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
flooding  or  too  much  water  in  the  soil  after  rains,  the  crops  with  the 
exception  of  sweet  potatoes  should  "be  planted  level.    Sweet  potatoes 
are  always  planted  on  "beds.     '  potatoes,  formerly  called  Irish  potatoes 
are  usually  planted  "below  the  level  then  a  ridge  worked  to  them  as 
growth  proceeds. 

In  sections  where  the  garden  must  be  irrigated  the  arrangement, 
and  planting  of  the  garden  should  conform  with  the  irrigation  require- 
ments.   Certain  of  the  crops,  for  example,  will  "be  planted  on  raised 
"beds  with  irrigation  furrows  "between  them.    Others  will  be  in  level  beds 
for  flooding  sround  the  plants,  depending  upon  the  crop  and  the  practices 
of  the  section  where  the  garden  is  located.    TThere  overhead  or  sprinkler 
irrigation  is  used  the  method  of  planting  is  not  so  important* 

liTith  the  ground  spaded  and  the  fertilizer  applied  what  is  the 
next  move  in  planting  a  garden?    Lay  it  off  according  to  the  plan  that  you 
prepared  on  paper.    A  yardstick  is  convenient  for  measuring  and  you  will 
need  some  heavy  string  and  short  wooden  pegs  or  stakes  to  mark  the  rows. 
The  entire  plan  for  the  garden  should  be  indicated  on  the  ground  and 
■  the  location  for  each  crop  that  is  to  be  planted  later  plainly  marked. 
OthejTwise  your  rows  may  not  come  out  even  and  adjustments  may  be  necessary. 


It  Is  almost  impossitle  to  make  these  adjustments  after  any  of  the  crops 
have  "been  planted. 

IThat  is  the  "best  way  to  make  marks  or  furrows  in  the  soil  for 
planting  small  crops?    For  all  such  crops  as  peas  and  onion  sets,  stretch 
the  line  tightly  and  make  the  furrows  with  the  corner  of  the  hoe.  Tor 
smaller  seeds  like  "beets,  carrots,  lettuce,  and  spinach,  make  shallow 
marks  with  the  corner  of  the  hoe  or  use  the  end  of  the  hoe  handle  to 
make  the  mark.    Always  make  the  rows  straight  and  if  you  do  not  succeed 
in  getting  a  good  row  at  first  smooth  the  soil  with  the  rake  and  try 
again. 

What  tools  are  needed  for  a  small  garden?    A  spade  or  spading 
fork,  a  hoe,  a  rake,  a  small  trowel,  a  hand  weeder  and  a  sprinkling  can 
are  the  most  important.    Heavy  twine  saved  from  the  bundles  that  are 
delivered  from  the  store  will  answer  for  a  line  and  pieces  of  broom 
handle  make  good  stakes. 

A  garden  is  a  good  test  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  gardener  and  it 
is  often  possible  to  provide  homemade  tools  that  are  about  as  good  as 
those  purchased  from  the  stores.    For  example,  a  wooden  paddle  whittled 
from  a  small  piece  of  board  will  serve  as  a  transplanting  trowel.  A 
small  piece  of  lath  with  three  wire  nails  driven  through  one  end  of 
it  makes  a  good  weeder  for  working  around  small  plants.    Many  of  the 
stores  have  medium  sized  tools  suitable  for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls 
not  the  toy  kind  but  real  tools. 
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Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Radio  Garden  Club; 


This  is  "Uncle  Bert"  the  Garden  Expert  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agricult-are ,  "broadcasting  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  garden  talks  to 
"boys  and  girls.    Last  -^reek  we  answered  questions  ahout  the  preparation  of 
the  garden  soil  and  the  laying  out  of  a  garden.     It  is  now  time  in  most  sec- 
tions to  get  something  planted  in  the  garden  so  as  to  have  fresh  vegetables 
for  the  table  later. 

In  order  that  the  flower  ga^rdens  may  not  be  neglected  our  broadcast 
this  week  will  be  about  flowers  that  can  be  grown  in  the  garden  and  vrhich 
may  be  used  either  for  the  improvement  of  the  home  surroundings  or  for  sale 
as  cut  flowers.    FloT;ers  are  of  a  great  many  kinds,  but  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider only  those  which  can  be  started  without  very  much  cost  and  which  give 
a  fairly  large  return  for  the  money  and  work  involved. 

T/hat  is  an  annual  and  what  is  a  perennial  is  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions that  turns  up?    The  answer  is,  an  annual  flowering  plant  completes  its 
life  cycle  during  a  single  season.    A  perennial  is  one  which  requires  more 
than  one  season.    Me  often  speak  of  biennials,  these  are  the  plants  that  re- 
quire two  seasons  for  their  growth.    A  few  of  the  flowers  can  be  grown  either 
as  biennials  or  as  annuals,  that  is,  the  seed  can  be  sown  during  the  late  summer 
or  early  fall  and  the  flowers  carried  over  winter  and  bloom  the  following 


spring.    Pansies  are  a  good  example. 

For  the  present,  we  are  going  to  consider  mainly  the  annual  flowering 
plants  which  can  be  started  from  seed  and  brought  into  bloom  at  various  times 
during  the  summer  months.     First  let  us  discuss  a  few  of  the  very  much  worth 
while  flowering  plants  which  demand  special  attention.     The  gladiolus  which, 
has  a  bulb  that  can  be  planted  during  the  early  spring  will  bloom  about  mid- 
summer in  most  sections.     G-ladioli  bulbs  are  fairly  cheap,  and  there  is  no 
plant  which  will  give  greater  satisfaction  for  cut  flowers.     The  bulbs  can 
be  purchased  by  the  thousand  or  oy  the  hundred  or  even  by  the  dozen  if  they 
are  wanted  on  a  small  scale.     They  should  be  planted  just  as  early  as  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  to  work  and  in  rows  about  IS  to  2U  inches  apart, 
with  the  bulbs  about  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows.     The  bulbs  should  be  set 
about  2  inches  deep  and  the  soil  should  be  good,  rich  garden  loam.     It  is  a 
good  idea  to  plant  the  gladiolus  bulbs  where  they  can  be  reached  by  the  hose 
so  that  the  plants  may  be  watered  occasionally  if  the  weather  is  dry.  The 
gladiolus  blossoms  or  spikes  snould  be  cut  for  the  market  just  about  the 
time  that  the  first  flower  of  each  spike  opens.      At  least,  they  should  not 
be  left  until  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  flov/ers  are  open.    If  cut  near 
the  ground  and  the  stems  plunged  into  jars  of  water  the  flowers  will  open 
in  the  house  and  the  spikes  will  continue  to  produce  fresh  flowers  for  a 
number  of  days. 

Dahlias,  another  crop  of  which  the  roots  or  tubers  are  carried  through 
the  winter  in  the  cellar  or  in  a  cool  storage  should  be  planted  in  the  spring. 
There  is  no  hurry,  however,  about  planting  out  the  dahlia  bulbs,  because 
they  are  a  fall  flowering  plant  and  if  the  planting  is  delayed  in  the  spring 
it  holds  them  back  somewhat  and  they  bloom  to  better  advantage  in  the  fall. 


'The  method  of  planting  is  to  separ^.te  the  tubers  or  enlarged  roots  of  last 
year's  growth  and  place  them  in  the  coldframe  with  about  three  inches  of  soil 
over  them  until  they  sprout.     If  too  many  sprouts  are  formed,  the  tubers  can 
either  be  cut  in  sections  ^r^ith  a  sprout  attached  to  each  section  or  the  entire 
tuber  can  be  planted  in  the  garden  and  all  of  the  shoots  removed  except  one 
or  tv/o.    Another  method  is  to  plant  the  tubers  right  Tvhere  they  are  to  grow 
in  the  garden  and  then  thin  the  shoots  so  that  only  one  or  tro  vrill  be  left. 
Dahlias  should  be  set  about  three  feet  apart  in  each  direction  and  in  a  fairly 
rich  soil.     It  ^Till  be  necessary  to  set  a  stake  U  or  5  feet  in  height  by  each 
plant  and  tie  the  plants  to  the  stakes  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken  by 
the  wind.    Many  of  the  newer  varieties  of  dahlias  are  especially  attractive,  in 
fact,  when  well  grown  their  blossoms  are  simply  gorgeous  and  are  very  much 
in  demand  by  the  florists  during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall. 

The  crysanthemum  is  another  of  the  flowering  plants  that  can  be 
carried  over  from  year  to  yes.r.     The  hardy  varieties  may  be  left  outdoors 
all  winter  in  most  localities,  especially  wi th  a  little  straw  or  some  other 
form  of  protection  over  them.     It  is  generally  necessary  to  separate  the 
plants  and  reset  them  early  in  the  spring.     The  more  tender  crysanthemums  can 
be  secured  from  the  florists  and  set  in  the  garden.     They  will  bloom  about 
frost  time  in  the  fall  and  are  in  demand  for  bouquets  and  table  decoration 
during  the  fall  months. 

Perhaps  no  flower  is  more  attractive  than  the  old  fashioned  for-get-me- 
not.     It  is  reasonably  hardy  and  can  be  grown  in  the  open  gro^and  even  where 
it  is  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  winter.    For  cut  flowers  f or-get-me-not 
plants  should  be  set  in  rows  about  20  or  2U  inches  app.rt  and  10  or  12  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.    They  want  a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture.     It  will 


"be  useless  for  the  boys  and  girls  vrho  cannot  arrange  to  water  their  gardens 
to  plant  f or-get-me-nots» 

It  goes  without  saying  that  roses  should  he  included  in  the  list 
of  flowers  for  growing  in  the  garden,  but  the  culture  of  roses  is 
a  whole  story  in  itself. 

Pansies  have  already  "been  mentioned  as  being  sown  in  the  fall  and 
carried  over  v/inter  and  brought  into  blossom  in  the  spring.    Pansy  plants 
handled  in  this  manner  are  in  great  demand  during  the  early  spring  and 
this  is  a  good  thought  for  the  boys  and  girls  for  next  year.    The  seed 
should  be  shown  in  September  in  most  localities  in  a  coldframe  or  in  a 
bed  where  the  plants  can  be  protected  by  covering  them  m th  pine  boughs 
or  with  coarse  straw.     The  plants  sell  to  best  advantage  in  the  spring. 
After  they  start  to  bloom  a  dozen  plants  placed  in  a  small  box  or  basket 
usually  sell  for  about  75  cents,  if  they  are  of  a  fine  variety  and  have 
large  well  colored  blossoms. 

The  old  fashioned  zinnia  is  perhaps  the  most  hardy  and  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  of  the  annual  plants  \7hich  can  be  grown  in  the 
garden  from  seed.  The  zinnia  is  rather  a  coarse  flower,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  makes  a  great  quantity  of  flowers  for  cutting.  -Among  those  most 
easily  grown  are  the  African  and  French  marigolds.  The  seed  sown  in  the 
garden  will  produce  plants  from  which  an  abundance  of  cut  flowers  may  be 
secured.     The  marigolds  are  about  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  zinnia. 

Candytuft  and  sweet  alyssum,  low  growing  annuals,  furnish  an  abundance 
of  very  attractive  flower  clusters  for  use  in  making  table  decorations  or  for 
filling  in  florists*  designs  or  pieces.     There  is  nothing  more  attractive 
or  desirable  in  the  garden  than  a  border  of  old  faahioned  sweet  alyssun. 
it  is  a  plant  easy  to  grow. 
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Then  there  are  the  nasturtium,  dwarf  and  tall.     There  is  only  one 
real  drawback  to  growing  nasturtium  and  that  is  the  little  black  plant  lice 
that  get  on  the  stems  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  but  these  can 
be  controlled,    A  little  tobacco  extract  mixed  xAth  water  and  a,pplied  as 
a  spray  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  Tiill  destroy  these  insects.  Crysan- 
themums  are  also  attacked  by  an  insect  of  this  character  which  can  be  killed 
in  the  same  manner.    The  flov/ers  of  the  nasturtiuip,  especially  if  a  few  of 
the  leaves  are  mixed  with  them  make  a  beautiful  center  piece  for  the  table. 

Petunias  are  especially  desirable  for  planting  in  gardens  where 
the  soil  is  more  or  less  dry  and  conditions  are  not  suitable  for  growing 
some  of  the  more  tender  plants.    Petunias  are  of  two  types,  single  and 
double,  both  of  which  can  be  grown  from  seed,  but  the  large  flowered 
sorts  really  should  be  planted  indoors  and  transplanted  to  the  garden. 
Petunias  are  not  of  such  great  value  for  cut  flowers  and  are  especially 
desirable  for  making  a  show  in  the  garden. 

I  came  near  overlooking  sweet  peas  of  which  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  colors.     Sweet  peas  must  be  planted  early,  almost  a.s  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.     They  are  planted  just  like  garden  peas, 
that  is,  in  rows  about  3  feet  apart  and  trained  on  brush  or  wire  trellises 
the  same  as  garden  peas.     Some  growers  prefer  strings,  setting  stakes  at 
intervals  of  every  12  or  IS  feet  then  running  the  strings  on  both  sides 
of  the  row  and  letting  the  peas  grow  up  between  the  strings.     Sweet  peas 
require  a  very  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture.     There  is  nothing  that 
is  in  greater  demand  as  cut  flowers  and  the  growing  of  sweet  peas  is  a 
good  line  of  work  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  garden  club. 

One  more  old  fashioned  flower  tliat  I  want  to  mention  is  the  straw- 
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flower  or  sometimes  called  irmnortelles  or  everlasting  flowers    The  seed 
of  the  strawflower  is  sovm  in  the  spring  where  the  plants  are  to  grow 
and  the  plants  thinned  or  the  seed  can  he  sown  in  a  hotbed  or  coldframe 
and  the  plants  re-set  to  the  garden.    This  is  unnecessary,  however,  as  the 
strawflowers  will  make  a  good  growth  during  the  season  if  planted  on  fairly 
rich  soil.     The  flowers  are  cut  during  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
and  at  a  time  when  they  are  bright  colored  and  before  they  are  fully 
opened,  in  fact,  they  do  not  want  to  go  very  much  beyond  the  bud  stage. 
Several  inches  of  stem  is  cut  with  each  flower  and  they  are  tied  in  bunches 
and  hung  in  a  dark  place  to  dry.     Cured  in  this  way  they  will  hold  their 
color  throughout  the  winter  and  can  be  used  for  table  pieces  and  decorations. 
Recently,  straw  flowers  have  been  in  great  demand  by  the  florists  and  there 
is  good  profit  in  growing  them. 

The  China  aster  is  the  queen  of  the  flower  garden  in  sections 
where  it  can  be  grown  to  advantage.    Here  at  Washington,  we  can  grow  China 
asters  some  years,  but  more  often  they  fail  on  account  of  the  hot  weather 
and  diseases  that  attack  them.     There  is  also  a  beetle,  a  rather  large 
black  bug,  which  destroys  the  flowers  and  it  seems  to  be  •.••> 
impossible  to  prevent  them  doing  so,  but  in  the  northern  sections  where 
asters  grow  almost  naturally,  they  are  one  of  the  best  flowers  that  the  boys 
and  girls  can  plant.    The  seed  should  be  sown  in  boxes  in  the  house  quite 
early  in  the  season  and  the  plants,  when  an  inch  or  two  in  height,  trans- 
planted to  the  garden  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart  and  the  plants  a  foot 
apart  in  the  rows. 

Me  have  covered  very  briefly  a  few  of  the  flowering  plants  that 
are  adapted  for  growing  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  radio  garden  club. 
Practically  all  of  these  can  be  used  for  cut  flowers  to  be  sold  on  the 


markets  and  to  the  florists,  and  all  of  them  make  attractive  decorations 
for  the  garden  and  home  surroundings. 


Rememher  "boys  and  girls  to  write  this  station  for  mem'bership  cards 
so  that  you  may  enroll  in  Uncle  Bert's  Garden  Cluh  and  receive  printed 
gardening  information  available  from  the  DeparT;m.ent  of  Agriculture.  V7rite 
this  station  and  your  request  will  be  forwarded  to  Uncle  Bert  at  ITashington. 
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Broadcast  No.  6. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  th.e  ?adio  Garden  Cl'ch'.  ^  . 

This  is  ^Uncle  Ber'i-  the  Gc.rden  Expert  of  the  United  States  Depart-- 
raent  of  Agriculture,  "broaicasting  the  sixth  of  a  p.eries  of  garden  tallis  to 
boys  and  girls.    last  vw-eeir  we  dlscuSsed  the  groT^ing  of  flov/ers  in  the 
garden,  but  left  the  suhj  ei-t  of  roses  for  a  special  broadcast,    ITott  vre 
are  going  to  take  up  briefly  seme  of  the  important  questions  regarding 
roses,  especially  roses  for  cut  flowers,     The  florists  ^ill  tell  you 
that  they  usually  have  difficulty  get-^ing  good  roses  in  the  suiiimer  time 
when  those  grcTn  in  greenhouses  are  going  through  a  rest  period.     In  any 
event,  there  is  al-j^ays  good  sale  for  handsoiDe  roses  for  bouquets  and  ts.ble 
decorations  thrcug/icut  the  suuner  and  many  persoijs  are  earning  tidy  su^s 
of  money  from  vha  sale  of  roses  gro"Vin  in  their  side  and  back  yards-  CroT7- 
ing  roses  for  cut  flovrers  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  radio  garden  club  T7herever  they  have  suitable  conditions. 


What  are  r  citable  conditions  for  growing  roses  did  you  say? 
TJell  there  are  several  points  that  must  be  considered.     First,  roses  re- 
quire plenty  of  sunshine  and  moisture.     There  is  no  use  trying  to  grow 
roses  on  ground  that  is  shaded  either  by  buildings  or  trees.     Trees  not 
only  shade  the  rose  plants  but  also  rob  them  of  moisture  and  nlant  food. 


E.oses  must  haves'O-nsbine  and  this  QaTi./only  "be  seci^Ted  T^aere  there  are  no, 
obstructions  to  shade  the  rose  garden.    Moisture  can  oe  supplied  where 
^ater  under  pressure  is  aTallaDle,  "but  even  the  mater  must  "be  applied 
carefully. 

Second,  roses  must  have  a  rich,  well  drained  soil.     They  are  hungry 
plants  if  they  are  health^/"  and  their  food  consists  of  rich  compost  and 
fertilizers  in  the  soil  "but  like  other  plants  do  not  take  their  food  in 
lumps  and  chunks,  "but  in  liquid  form,  so  must  have  moisture  at  their  roots 
Too  much  moisture  is  worse  than  not  enough  for  roses  are  very  sensitive  to 
cold,  wet  feet.  . 

"What  kind  of  .soil  is  "best  for  roses?    Some  of  the  finest  rose 
gardens  in  the  Southern  States  are  on  light  sandy  loam  soil,  hut  usually 
with  a  clay  , suhsbil .  /^ine  rose  gardens  are  to- "be  found  in  the  ITortheaster 
States  on  a,  rather  heavy  clay  loam.    Roses  do  well  on  almost  any  good  soil 
provided  it  is  well  supplied  with  compost  and  such  fertilizers  as  "bone 
meal.    Ahout  the  only  soils  on  which  roses  do  not  thrive  are  pure  sand 
or  a  very  gravely  soil  or  cn  heavy,  wet  clay  soils. 

Sandy  or  gravely  soils  can  "be  greatly  improved  for  roses  "by  adding 
a  few  shovelfuls  of  clay  to  each  spot  where  the  rose  plants  are  to  "be 
set  and  mixing  the  clay  with  the  original  soil  to  a  depth  of  15  to  2h 
inches.    Plenty  of  compost  and  a  little  bone  meal  can  "be  mixed  with  the  ' 
soil  at  the  same  time.     Compost  from  a  dairy  "barn  is  best  and  can  be 
used  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  five  or  six .parts  of  soil  in  the 
holes  where  the  rose  plants  are  to  be  set.     About  a- half  pint  of  coarsely 
gro-'ond  bone  meal  can  be  mixed  with  th^  soil  at  the  same  time. 

ViThat  kinds  of  roses  should  be  planted  in  the  club  garden?  The 


ever-bl  oouiing  or  monthly  ro^f^r.  are  abov.t  the  only  onf=-s  i'ov  lx  r>ontJuiuMit 
supply  of  "bloom.     The  oil  fashioned  June  or  annual  roses  are  "beautiful 
ani  produce  one  "big  crcp  of  "blossoms  each  year,  hut  they  hloOiH  at  a 
time  Tzhen  everyhody  has  roses  and  there  is  little  sale  for  them.  • 
They  are  fine  for  planting  ahout  the  house  and  in  the  garden,  hut 
not  so  good  for  the  cluh  garden  as  the  perpetual  hloomers. 

IToT/  hefore  1  name  the  ^^?avorite  Tozen"  hush  roses  recommended 
hy  the  American  Rose  Society,  I  Trill  pause  just  a  second  until  you  get 
pencil  and  paper.     (5  to  S  second  pause, )     Broadcaster  sho'old  spsll  names 
that  are  underscored).    Here  they  are;-  Hadiance,  Prau  Earl  Sruschlci ,  (Pro- 
nounced Lruski.)    Ophelia,  &russ  an  Teplitz,  Red  Radiance,  Los  Angeles, 
Mrs.  Aaron  "Tard,  Colum.hia,  Duchess  of  TTellington,  lime.  Caroline  re s ^ cut 
(Pronounced  Testou),  Ivime  ^do'aard  Harriot ,   (Pronounced  Herrio)  ,  TCaiserin 
Aug-aste  Yiktoria  (prcno-v^-ced  Victoria,) 

ITot  all  of  these  are  adapted'  to  any  one  locality,  in  fact,  the 
"Favorite  Dozen"  docs  not  include  many  of  the  most  desirahle  varieties 
for  some  parts  01  the  country.     ?or  example,'  the  "S'avorite  Dozen''  does 
not  includp  Sillarney  and  Sunhurst,  G-eneral  Jacqueminot ,  (pronounced 
Jackminc)  ,  Paul  ITeyron,  Mme.  Soupert,  Golden  Em'olem,   or  Hoosier  Biauty 
In  vieT7  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  varieties  are  local  in 
their  adaptation,  the  hoys  and  girls  of  the  radio  garden  cluh  should  con- 
sult some  florist  or  rrj.rseryman  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  varietie 
hest  suited  for  grovring  in  their  locality.     It  is  often  possible  not  only 
to  get  this  advice  from  the  local  n-orseryman,  hut  to  secure  the  plants 
from  him.     If  your  libre^ry  has  a  copy  of  "The  American  Rose  Ajin-os.!, 
puhlisked  "by  the  American  Rose  Society  in  192^4-,  you  will  find  on  Page  lUo, 


a  complete  list  of  the  varieties  of  roses  that  are- adapted  to  the  seven 
principal  regions  of  the  United  States. 

IThen  should  roses  he  planted  for  growing  cut  flowers?    Just  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  "be'v/orked  and  danger  of  hard  frosts 
is  past.    ITow  is  the  time  in  the  North  Central  part  of  the  country,  say 
in  the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  little  later  further  North. 
Eose  plants  that  have  "been  held  in- storage  over  the  winter  can  "be  planted 
quite  early,  "but  those  from  greenhouses  should  not  "be  planted  out  until 
the  weather  is  fairly  warm*    Fall-  planting  is  reconimended  for  the  more 
hardy  varieties.  .  '['■ 

How  should  roses  "oe  planted?    First,  the  holes  should  'oe  dug 
and  a  lioeral  amount  of  compost  woi'ked  into  the  soil,  also  a  little  "bone 
meal.     Some  of  the  most  successful  rose  growers  trench  their  soil, 
that  is,  they  remove  the  surface  soil  and  work  compost  into  the  suQsoil 
to  a  depth  of  2k  to  3^  inches.    The  rose  plants  are  set  an  inch  or  so 
deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery,  and  fine  soil  packed  closely  among 
their  roots  with  no  chance  for  air  spaces.     The  roots  should  all  "be 
spread  cut  in  a  natural  manner  with  any  that  are  "broken  or  "bruised  neatly 
trimmed,  .  .       • :  . 

Hoses  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  should  "be  set  with  the 
hall  of  earth  arc-and  their  roots,  hut  if  the  hall  is  hard  it  should  he 
soaked  with  water  and  hroken  or  crushed  just  a  trifle. 

After  setting  the  rose  plants  they  should  he  pruned  hack  one- 
half  or  two-thirds,   so  as  to  produce  a  new  growth.     Always  use  a  sharp 
knife  or  pruning  shears  for  prijming  the  plants  in  order  to  make  clean, 
smooth  cuts. 


How  often  should  ro-ses  "be  vTatered?  Usually  al^out  once  a  week 
(during  dr^^  Area  the  r.     Frequent  sprinlcling  is  not  advisable  and  it  is 
"best  to  give  the  plants  a  good  soaking  then  T7ait  until  the  soil  shows 
signs  of  dryness  "before  applying  any  more  uater.    The  soil  should  he 
hoed  or  raked  over  lightly  "between  waterings. 

Ho\7  often  should  roses  "be  pruned?    The  plants  should  "be  given 
a  severe  pruning  "before  growth  starts  in  the  spring  and  light  pruning 
at  intervals  during  the  summer,    Usiially  the  cutting  of  clossoms  "Till 
keep  the  plants  sufficiently  pruned  except  for  a  little  thinning. 

How  should  roses  "be  protected  for  the  winter?    After  frost  and 
the  leaves  have  fallen  the  wood  goes  through  a  ripening  process  which 
prepares  the  plants  to  withstand  the  cold  hut  they  need  protection. 
A  good  method  is  to  set  three  stakes  about  each  plaint  bringing  them 
together  at  the  top  and  fastening  them  with  string  or  wire.  Yvhere 
bundles  of  rye  straw  can  be  secured  thin  sheets  or  handful s  of  the 
straw         be  placed  standing  around  the  plants  and  supported  by  the 
stakes  then  tied  with  strings  at  the  top  and  a.bout  the  middle  so  as  to 
completely  enclose  the  plants.     A  little  earth  is  then  banked  about 
the  base  of  the  straw. 

Branches  of  pine,  cedar  or  any  evergreen  may  be  planted  aro-ond 
the  rose  bushes  and  tied  so  as  to  form  a  protecting  encloBuro.  Old 
carpet,  rugs  or  imtting  a.ll  make  suitable  protectors.    As  a  rule,  the 
covering  should  be  thickest  on  the  northwest  side  to  protect  the  plants 
from  the  cold.     In  sections  where  the  winters  are  very  severe  it  is  nec- 
essary  to  bend  down  the  rose  bushes  and  cover  thorn  with  soil  or  leaves 
for  protection. 
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These  are  a  few  cf  the  points  on  growing  roses,  "but  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  state  colleges  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  printed 
"bulletins  that  tell  more  ahout  rose  growing  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

Boys  and  girls  interested  in  gardening  "by  radio  should  apply 
at  once  for  memoership  cards.  ..  Copies  of  previous  talks  given  hy  "Uncle 
Bert"  and  other  printed  information  on  gardening  will  he  sent  to  all 
reg^alarly  enrolled  gardeners.     There  is  no  charge  for  this  material. 


• 


POE  EELEASE  WEZ  OF  APRIL  18. 

Note  to  Program  Directors:     VTe  "believe 
your  audience  ^ill  like  this  feature.  All 
of  us  are  interested  in  Uncle  Sam's  big  play- 
grounds.    We  actually  plan  or  dream  of  a  va- 
cation in  them,  would  you  like  Jack  Pine  to 
take  your  fans  into  the  National  Forests  on 
a  little  trip  of  this  nature  for  ah out  ten 
minutes  each  vreek  during  hlay  and  June?  Vie 
shall  appreciate  your  request  for  this  ser- 
vice. 

THE  HUB3ERNECK  SPECIAL 

Folks,  this  is  American  Forest  T7eek,    We're  going  to  celebrate  the  event 
with  a  trip  throijgh  the  woods  on  the  Rubberneck  Special.     I  *in  just  the  guide  - 
Jack  Pine  -  been  here  all  my  life. 

So  all  aboard  gang  for  the  Superior  National  Forest.    Where's  it  »at? 

Vvhere?    Wa-a-ay  up  in  the  northern  end  of  Minnesota.    Up  beyond  the  Iron 
Country,     It's  in  a  region  called  the  Land  of  Ten  Thousand  LakieE.     It  is  a  real, 
sure-nuff  he-man  country.    Places  there  ?rhere  a  white  man  has  never  been.  That's 
"where  ^e're  going. 

All  right  noT7  -  don't  cro-nd.    Pass  to  the  right  -  to  that  ol'  logging  rail- 
way over  there.    Pile  on  to  those  gasoline  speeders.     See  those  flat  cars  loaded 
"K-ith  red  canoes  and  canvas  duffle  bags.    Careful  there!    Don^t  fall!     (Sound  of  en- 
gine starting).     Let's  go-o-ol     We're  headed  for  Bassv'ood  Fa.lls  on  the  boundary 
'tween  Canady  and  the  United  States. 

Bump  -  Bump  -  Biomp  -  Bump.    What's  'at?    Flat  Wheel?    No.    Just  the  joints 
in  this  crazy  old  road  they  used  to  haul  logs  over.     Here  comes  our  first  lake  — 
just  ahead  beyond  this  stretch  of  white  pines 'we 're  going  through.    Dark  and  cool 
here.    Feel  those  soft  winds?    Listen  to  these  pines  sway  and  sigh  in  the  breeze. 
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Talce  a  deep  "breatli,     Oet  that  smell  of  resin?  -  Um-m-m-ml    Great  eh!     Good  for  your 
luQgs.    These  trees  are  :?00  years  old.    Won't  "be  anymore  forests  old  as  this  one. 
We  use  wood  too  fast. 

Bunp  -  Bump  -  Bitmp  -  Bi:imp.  '  ; 

Ah  -  the  lakel    A  l^eauty  ain't  it?  .  Notice  -  the  water's  amher  colored. 
That^s  "because  of  the  hits  of  wood  that  have  heen  sinking  into  it  for  ages.  Sort 
of  reflection  from  the  "bottom. 

See  that  widening  circle  out  in  the  middle.    That's  where  a  oig  "bass  J"umped 
after  a  fly.    Y/ish  we  had  time  .td  drop  him  a  line. 

On  the  left  you  can  see  the  decaying  stumps  of  'oig  trees  cut  years  ago  to 
supply  our  demand  for  lum"ber. 

We're  slowing  up.    Here  we  are.    All  out.    7fe  take  to  the  canoes  here. 
Don't  forget  your  duffle  hags.    All  the  eats  are  in  'em.    We'll  he  hungry  soon. 
Careful  getting  into  those  canoes!  (Rujrfcling  of  paddles  on  thwarts). 

Sit  in  the  middle.    Grah  your  paddles.     Shove  off.    Ah-h-hl    Glorious  feel- 
ing, eh?    On  the  lake.     In  a  canoe.    ITow  then  all  together.    Lusty  strokes. 

(Volga  Boat  Song.) 

(Cliant  of  the  rowers  with  music.) 

Waives  slapping  against  the  canoe.    Tyind  in  your, face.-    The  smooth  Forkin' 
of  your  muscles  as  you  dip  and  pull,  dip  and  pull,  dip  and  pull.  (Eh^thm  of  the 
music  -  Boat  Song)     Oh  hoy!   I  ] 

There!  See  that?  Over  on  the  hank.  A  hrown  hear.  Back's  turned  and  he 
doesn't  see  us.  Busy  digging  for  grabs.  Woof  I  Eil  There  he  goes.  Look  at  him 
scrample.  Smells  us  and  it^s  scared  him.  (Pause.  Beat  Song  going  softly.)  Lots 
of  fish  in  this  lake.  (Pause,  Boat  Song)  Tliose  hig  p)in'is  with  their  hlack  trunks 
foims  a  wonderful  frame  for  our  picture,  don't  they?  You^ll  rememher  this  long 
after  you  get  hack  into  the  mad  rush  of  your  cities.  Ue  -  1  stay  here.  In  these 
cool  green  vzocds.  Thank  '^d,  (Boat  Song  hy  Wells) 
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Gettin'  hungry?     »Twon't  "be  long  no^j.    Ro\md  that  "bend  ahead,  in  that  hig 
grove  of  pines  coming  doim  to  the  lake  shore.    Those  vjhite  patches  on  the  water 
like  big  T7ater  flowers  is  patches  of  foam  from  Basswood  Falls.     In  that  grove 
there's  a'little  green  cahin  -  where  the  Eanger  lives  -  lucky  man.    We'll  stop 
there  tonight.    Bui  we'll  camp  outside  under  the  stars. 

Hear  that  low  heavy  roar?    Sounds  like  a  "big- church  organ,  don't  it?  That's 
Basswood.    Tonight  after  we've  et ,  we'll  sit  round  the  campfire  'til  -  'leven  -  or 
maybe  twelve,  then  we'll  crawl '  into  our  blankets  n^  watch  the  stars  winkin'  at  us, 
and  Basswood  '11  sing  us  to  sleep. 

Head  for  that  little  strip  o'  sand  on  the  beach  -  Yep  -  that's  it,  we'll 
beach  the  canoes  there.    (Scraping  of  canoes  on  sand.    Sound  of  paddles  on  gunwales) 

Hete  we  are!    Uow'we'll  put  on"  the  nose  bag.    EatsX  Chowl    Empty  that  duffle 
bagi    That's  it.    Fryin'  pan.  coffee  pot,  tin  plates,  tin  cups,  tin  knives,  and 
forks,  and  spoons.    Cut  some  bacon.     (Rattle  of  tinware.)    I'll  start  a  fire.  Get 
some  water-in  that  canvas  pail»    Vjake  the  coffee*    Not,  so  much!    Lord  -  that' d  be 
too  strong  -  make  your  hair  curl.     'At's  about  right,  six  tablespoons.      Yep.  Put 
her  right  in  those  live  coals.    Fine,    How  many  pieces  of  bacon  kin  you  eat?  Ten? 
All  right.    Gorge  yourself.     (Sound  of  frying.) 

Lord!  -  Smell  that  coffee »    And  that  bacon.    Ye  kin  praise  the  gods  for  all 
this.  (Rattle  of  tinware.) 

There  it  is.    Lay  into  it.  . 
(Silence  with  music-.. in  the  bass  to  simulate  roar  of  Basswood  Falls.) 

(Heavy  sigh)  -  I  can't  eat  more.  (Pause)    Neither  can  I.    Did  any  food  ever 
taste  so  good  before?    linhJ  -  UmhJ  (Rattle  of  dishes) 

I'll  souse  these  dishes.    You  get  some  o'  those  big  logs.    Put  'em  over 
there.    Right  in  the  middle  of  the  grove.    Yeah.    Atta  boy  I    Now  touch  her  off. 
There  she-  goes.'     (Crackle  of  flames  -  rattle  of  paper.) 


G-ot  your  pipe  and  "baccy?    Ready?    Lie  down  over  there,.    Sprawl  out  full 
length.  (G-runt  of  content) 

ListenI    (Pause,  with  music,     Sound  of  falls.)     Hiatus  Basswood,     If  you 
listen  hard  you^ll  hear  ^"bout  a  thousand  voices,  big,  heavy  ones,  little,  thin  ones, 
high  and  sharp,  sweet  .and  low,  .  ListenI     (Pause  -  music)     If  you  love  the  woods 
youQl  understand  these  sounds.    ,'They^ll  talk  to  you  in  a  hundred  voices,  if  you 
love  the  woods,  (Silence  -  with  music  -  Waters  of  Minnetonka, ) 

Do  you  feel  that  funny  creepy  something  that»s  just  a  wee  hit  scary,  "but 
awful  nice?    ~  Somethin*  you  can^t  describe?    That's  the  Almighty  stirrin^  in  you* 
Vfay  out  here  in  the  forest,  away  from  the  madness  of  cities  He  has  a  chance  to  tune 
in  onto  you;  to  whisper  things  to  you.     It^s  in  the  air.    It.»s  in  the  slap  oV  the 
waves  Against  the  canoe.     It's  in  the  song  6^  these  wavin'  pine  trees.    Kin  ye  hear 
it?    It's  there  in  those  voices  that  sing  "below  Passwood  -  singin'  forever  hy  the 
Falls  of  Basswood.    Kin  you  hear  'em?.   Listen  hard,  (Pause  -  with  masic  -  Waters  of 
Minnetohka.    Ivlusic  dies  away  to  extreme  faintness  and  continues  faintly.) 

Sleepy?  (with  voice  modulated)  (Pause  -  faint  music)    All  right,  (In  low 
voice)    Here's  your  blanket,    V»e»ll  roll  in.  (pause  -  faint  music) 

This  is  only  one  of  the  159  National  Forests.     a3iere's  "beauty  in  every  one, 
I^m  just  an  old  guide.    I  ain't  seen  »em  all.     I  take  folks  through  the  forest  and 
try  to  show  tem  what  I  see  in  'em.  (Pause  ~  music)     I  love  'em.  (Pause  -  music) 
These  "big  old  pines  with  their  whispers  and  their- smells .    They  keeps  the  rivers 
runnin',    I  love  'em.  (Pause  -  music)     Say!  (Pause)  When  you  visit  in  a  forest  will 
you  do  somethin'  for  me? 

You  "bet  I  will, 

I  love  the  woods.  They' re  my  church  »n  bible,    I  don't  want  nuthin'  to  happen 
to  hurt  'em,  (Pause)    Be  careful  with  fire,  (Pause  -  music)    Fire  kills  »em. 

(Pause  -^imsic)^^^  ^  Under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S. 

Good  ll%tl      (Kusic  die^  away)  Department  of  Agricult^ore . 
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Release  April  lU  or  later. 

G.^DSITINC-  THE  RADIO  V<AY 
"Uncle  Bert'^  Series 
Broadcast  IJo.  7» 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Radio  Garden  Club: 

This  is  "Uncle  Bert"  the  Garden  Expert  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  hroadcastirig  the  seventh  of  a  series  of 
garden  talks  to  hoys  and  girls. 

Thousands  of  the  hoys  and  girls  of  the  radio  audience  are 
joining  the  Radio  Garden  Cluh  and  are  sending  their  questions  to  the 
State  Colleges  and  to  the  Department  at  TTashington. 

One  of  the  junior  gardeners  up  in  TTi  scons  in  asks  what  she  can 
do  to  prevent  maggots  destroying  young  seed  onions.     The  onion  maggot  is 
the  worst  onion  pest  and  often  destroys  whole  crops.     It  is  the  larva 
or  worm  of  a;^  small ,  gray  fly  which  looks  like  a  small  house  fly.  The 
fly  can  he  poisoned  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  arsenite,  water  and  molasses 
*  sprinkled  on  the  onion  plants  about  the  time  the  first  of  the  flies 

appear.    "liTrite  for  the  ezact  directions  for  making  this  poison. 

Another  often  a-sked  question  is  what  causes  celery  to  go  to  seed 
the  first  year.    Premature  seeding  during  the  first  year  is  generally 
caused  by  the  plants  becoming  frosted  or  slightly  frozen  after  they 
are  set  in  the  garden.    Poor  grade  celery  seed  will  SDmetimes  have  a 
few  seeders,  but  it  is  only  where  the  plants  are  seriously  checked  by 
frost  that  any  considerable  number  7;ill  go  to  seed. 

You  iiave  been  told  to  cultivate  your  gardens  after  the  crops 


are  planted.     The  reason  for  this  is  two-fold.     Tirst  to  kill  vreeds,  and 
second,  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and  mello".    Experiments  have  shown  that 

the  destnjiction  of  the  weeds  is  "by  far  the  most  important  cause.     If  the 
soil  is  well  prepared  before  the  seed  is  planted.it  will  not  need  very 
much  cultivation  during  the  growing  period  except  to  keep  the  weeds  under 
control.     The  most  important  thing  is  to  prepare  the  soil  v-ell  "before  plant- 
ing.    Then  keep  the  crops  clear  of  weeds.     They  not  only  roo  the  garden 
plants  of  needed  moisture  "but  also  the  plaht  food  in  the  soil. 

The  next  question  is,   "TThen  should  the  garden  he  cultivated  in  order 
to  hest  control  the  weeds?"    The  answer  is  that  the  easiest  time  to  kill  a 
weed  is  "before  it  becomes  established.     In  fact,  the  frequent  stirring  of 
the  surface  soil  destroys  the  tiny  weeds'  just  as  soon  as  they  start  and 
in  many  cases  before  they  appear  above  ground.     I  Icnow  that  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  are  wondering  right  now  where  all  the  weed  seeds  that  appear 
in  our  gardens  and  lawns  come  from.     The  garden  was  kept  reasonably  clean 
last  year  and  very  few  weeds  allowed  to  come  to  seed  and  yet  as  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  warm  in  the  spring,  thousands  of  weeds  of  a  dozen  differ- 
ent kinds  be^in  to  make  their  appearance.    Well,  in  the  first  place  mar^ 
of  our  worst  weeds  produce  an  enormous  number  of  seeds  and  some  of  these 
seeds  are  so  well  protected  by  their  covering  that  if  plowed  or  spaded  under 
to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  they  will  lie  there  in  a  dormant  condition 
for  several  years.     Then  if  brought  to  the  surface  or  near  the  surface  where 
they  get  the  air  they  start  growth.     Seeds  of  other  weeds  which  are  not  so 
well  protected  are  often  so  light  that  they  are  blo^x  long  distances  with 
the  wind.     Those  old  dead  weeds  out  on  a  vacant  lot  or  in  a  neglected  field 
will  hang  upon  the  plants  until  the  March  winds  pick  them  up  and  carry  them 
often  as  far  as  a  mile,  then  drop  them  in  o'ur  garden  plots.     At  best  it  is 


a  constant  fight  to  keep  down  the  weeds.     The  easiest  V7ay  is  to  rake  the  sur- 
face of  the  garden  soil  every  fev;  days  using  a  steel  rake.     This  method  destroys 
all  the  weeds  that  have  sprouted  since  the  last  cultivation. 

"How  deep  should  the  soil  of  the  garden  he  cultivated"?"    That  depends 
upon  the  crop  "being  grovzn  "but  for  all  of  the  srualler  crops  like  lettuce, 
radishes,  "beets  and  carrots  the  soil  need  not  he  stirred  more  than  an  inch 
or  so  in  depth.     For  the  larger  crops  like  tomatoes,  peas,  beans  and  corn, 
it  can  be  stirred  a  little  deeper.    Hovrever,  the  main  thing  is  to  keep  the 
top  inch  or  so  of  soil  loose  and  clean  of  vreeds.     For  potatoes  it  uill  be 
necessary  to  draw  t"he  soil  up  into  a  ridge  or  in  hills  about  them  after  they 
make  considerable  growth.     Some  of  the  weeds  can  be  killed  by  drawing  the 
earth  over  them,  but  most  of  them  must  be  cut.     If  the  weeds  get  any  con- 
siderable start  it  will  be  necessary  to  cultivate  more  deeply  than  usual  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them. 

"what  tools  are  recommended  for  cultivating  the  garden?^    First  of 
all  a  hoe,  preferably  a  rather  small  one,  having  a  straight  smooth  handle.- 
The  hoe  should  be  kept  free  from  rust  and  filed  occasionally  to  keep  it  sharp. 
Every  time  the  tools  are  used,  clean  them  off  and  rub  them  bright  with  an 
oily  cloth.    Never  leave  garden  tools  out  in  the  weather  because  this  not 
only  rcLsts  the  metal  parts  but  swells  and  ro-oghens  the  wooden  lianiles.  A 
steel  rake  is  the  next  most  important  tool  for  cultivating  the  garden.  In 
fact  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  cultivation  can  be  done  with  the  rake  alone. 
To  work  the  very  small  crops  use  a  scratcher. 

,  "^iThat  kind  of  cultivator  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  small  garden?" 

There  are  several  types  of  small  wheel  hoes  that  are  excellent  for  cultivat- 
ing a  garden  of  moderate  size.     These  Y/heel  hoes  have  several  types  of  attach- 
ments consisting  of  little  shovels,  t\irn  plows  and  weeders  th^t  may  be  attached. 
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A  much  larger  area  can  "be  gene  over  in  a  short  time  v.l  th  one  of  these  Y;heel 
cultivators  than  is  possible  vrith  other  types  of  hand  tools. 

Another  question  that  is  constantly  being  asked  is  "Hou  soon  after 
a  rain  should  the  garden  he  cultivated?"    The  ans^Ter  is,  just  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work.    As  a  rule  the  soil  should  "be  cultivated 
just  as  soon  after  a  rain  or  after  irrigation  as  possible  in  order  to  break 
the  crast  and  let  the  air  into  the  soil.     The  roots  of  plants  breathe  and 
must  have  air  just  the  same  as  the  tops.     Certain  crops  like  beans  should 
never  be  cultivated  vrhen  the  leaves  are  wet  v.'ith  dew  or  from  a  late  shower, 
where  the  dew  is  on  the  bean  leaves  the  dust  will  settle  into  the  particles 
of  moisture  and  cause  the  leaves  to  rust.     The  best  time  to  cultivate  is  late 
in  the  da.y  b^j.t  before  the  dew  has  formed.    A  good  rule  is  to  cultivate  a 
little  each  day,  keeping  the  work  up  to  date  and  at  the  same  time  not  making 
it  a  real  burden.     Boys  and  girls  can  make  the  garden  a  gam^e  if  they  will 
just  imagine  that  the  different  kinds  of  plants  are  different  people  and  that 
they  have  to  be  very  careful  in  the  treatment  of  each  in  order  that  the  others 
may  not  become  jealous* 
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Release  week  of  April  21. 

GARDENING  THE  R.UDIO  WAY 
"Uncle  Bert"  Series 
Broadcast  ITo.  S. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Radio  Garden  CIuId: 

This  is  "Uncle  Bert"  the  Garden  Expert  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  broadcasting  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  garden 
talks  to  "boys  and  girls. 

Last  T7eek  in  our  "broadcast  to  the  hoys  and  girls  of  the  Radio  Garden 
Club  ve  discussed  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  and  explained  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  soil  of  the  garden  should  be  cultivated.    One  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  cultivating  the  garden  as  mentioned  last  v:eek  is  to 
loosen  the  soil  so  that  the  air  can  get  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

In  a  former  broadcast  it  ^ras  explained  that  plants  must  ha.ve  food 
just  like  animals.     Their  food  is  in  a  different  form,  hov-ever.     They  do 
not  take  it  in  lumps  and  chunks  but  in  a  solution,  which  requires  plenty 
of  V7ater  in  the  soil.     For  this  reEtson  it  may  be  necessary  evv^n  in  sections 
of  the  country  v;here  it  rains  at  reasonably  frequent  intervals  to  water 
the  garden  plants  from  time  to  time.  . 

Naturally  the  first  question  the  boys  and  girls  ask  is  hov  the 
water  should  be  applied  to  the  garden.     You  must  be  very  careful  in  using 
the  hose  or  more  injury  than  good  vill  result.    Plants  are  a  good  deal  like 
animals,  they  want  a  drink  at  regular  intervals  when  they  are 'thirsty  but 
do  not  v/ant  to  be  kept  sprinkled  and  half-drowned  all  the,  time. 


';7e  spoke  of  drainage  in  a  previous  talk.     The  purpose  of  drainage  is 
to  take  excess  crater  from  the  soil,   so  in  applying  rater  be  careful  not  to 
create  an  excess  of  ^/ater  in  the  soil. 

"'ifnat  is  the  safest  rule  to  go  t)y  in  watering  a  garden?"    The  only 
rule  that  we  (?an  give  is  one  "based  on  coronaon  sense  and  good  judgment.  Apply 
T^ater  to  the  garden  r/hen  the  plants  show  the  first  indication  of  needing  a 
drinl^.     This  is  generp.lly  indicated  "by  a  slight  wilting  of  some  of  the 
tender  leaves.    However,  the  gardener  must  learn  to  anticipate  a  little  in 
this  respect  and,  water  in  advance  of  the  wilting  of  the  plants. 

"What  hecomes  of  the  water  that  falls  on  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
rain  or  applied  in  watering?"    First,  considerahle  of  the'  water  evaporates 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  is  carried  away  "by  the  wind.     Some  of  it 
settles  away  into  the  earth  or  is  held  in  reserve  in  the  soil  and  returns 
to  the  surface  "by  what_  is  caJled  '-capillary  attraction."    If  you  will  take 
a  lump  of  domino  sugar  and  dip  the  corner  of  it  into  coffee  you  will  see 
just  what  is  happening  in  the  soil  every  day.     The  coffee  will  rise  through 
the  pores  of  the  sugar  until  it  reaches  fne  upper  portion.     The  action  of 
the  oil  in  the  lamp  wick  is  another  good  illustration  and  the  soil  is  just 
like  the  sugar  or  the  lamp  wick  in  .that  the  moisture  rises  to  the  surface 
just  as  fast  as  that  which  is  near  the  surfa.ce  evaporates. 

"How  ahout  the  moisture  taken  up  hy  plants,  what  "becomes  ^.of  it?" 
That  is  another  good  question  "because  plants  are  constantly  .taking"" 
moisture  into  their  system  through  the  little  hairs  on  their  fcots'.     This  .. 
moisture  is  passed  upward  through  the  stem  of  the  plant  and  finally  reaches 
the  leaves  where  the"  most  cf  it  evaporates  or  goes  off  into  the  air  through 
the  pores  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,     \7hen  the  moisture  content  of  the 


soil  is  lovf  and  the  rootlets  cannot  get  it  fast  enough  and  the  evaporation 
from  the  leaves  is  going  on  rapidly,  the  supply  of  moisture  in  the  leaves 
is  reduced  to  the  point  r/here  the  leaves  wilt  or  "flag"  as  is  commonly  said. 
Thus,  you  will  see  that  moisture  in  the  soil  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  growth  of  the  plants  and  in  fact  they  cannot  get  their  food  and  cannot 
groT7  unless  they  have  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  plants  should  not  be  sprinkled  in  a 
.promiscuous  m.anner.     In  fact,  Just  a  little  ^vater  every  day  may  be  injurious. 
The  correct  method  is  to  give  the  plants  a  thorough  watering  about  once  a 
week  or  at  such  intervals  as  they  need  it. •  If  Watered  by  a  garden  hose  it 
can  be  sprayed  on,  or  better  still,  carried  in  little  furro\7S  made  by  a  hoe  •. 
along  the  side  of  the  plants.     Then  after  the  ground  is  soalced  underneath, 
the  dry  soil  on  top  can  again  be  thrown  into  the  furrov;  and  a  day  or  two 
later  the  ground  cultivated  to  loosen  or  smooth  the  surface.     In  the  irriga- 
tion sections  the  watering  is  done  either  through  furrows  or  by  level  flooding 
The  furrow  method  is  again  to  be  preferred  because  it  leaves  the  ground  in 
better  condition.     By  having  the  rows  rather  short  and  watering  by  what  the 
Western  farmers  call  "short  heads"  and  a  quick  flow  the  plants  can  be  given 
enough  water  to  supply  their  needs  and  at  the  same  time  the  soil  is  not  over- 
saturated. 

"Is  it  not  better  to  supply  the  water  like  rain?"  Perhaps  so  for 
certain  crops  like  celery,  lettuce,  spinach,  cabbage,  beets,  and  carrots, 
and  those  crops  which  make  a  quick  growth  but  not  so  for  tomatoes,  beans, 
and  a  few  others  of  that  kind.  Recently  there  have  been  developed  some  very 
elaborate  systems  of  over-head  watering,  knov/n  as  over-head  irrigation  or 
sprinkler  irrigation.  These  are  ideal  for  the  growing  of  celery  and  lettuce 
and  the  crops  that  I  have  mentioned-    A  short  line  or  two  of  sprinkler  pipe 


can  very  easily  be  installed  in  the  garden.     The  pipes  are  drilled  at  inter- 
vals of  every  tv/o  or  three  feet  and  little  brass  sprinklers  inserted  in  the  . 
holes  which  spray  the  water  for  a  distance  of  20  to  Uo  feet  in  various  direc- 
tions depending  upon  the  pressure  that  is  applied.     Jot  a  small  garden  one 
line  of  pipe  will  be  sufficient.     This  can  be  rao^anted  on  stakes  three  or 
four  feet  in  heighth  and  the  pipe .  attached  to  the  water  system  by  means  of 
the  garden  hose.     It  is  important  to  turn  the  pipes  a  trifle  from  time  to 
time  to  change  the  streams  of  water  and  distribute  it  better  to  the  crops. 
If  the  water  is  applied,  when  a  little  wind  is  blowing  that  helps  to  distribute 
it. 

"IfThat  time  of  the  day  should  the  water  be  applied? That  is  another 
good  question.     The  early  morning  is  a  good  time^  but  the  late  evening  is 
better.     The  water  should  not  be  applied  during  the  middle  of  the  day  when 
the  sun  is  hot.     This  applies  expecially  to  cases  where  the  water  is  sprinkled 
over  the  plants  but  where  it  is  applied  by  means  of  furrows  it  does  not  make 
so  much  difference.     In  any  event  the  dry  earth  should  be  drawn  over  the  wet 
soil  in  the  furrows  to  prevent  baking. 

There  is  another  form  of  irrigation  that  has  not  been  mentioned,  and 
that  is  sub- irrigation  or  applying  the  water  through  underground  pipes,  usually 
drain  tiles  or  sewer  pipes.     The  joints  are  not  cemented  and  this  permits  the 
water  to  escape  into  the  soil.     These  lines  of  pipes  are  laid  on  a  dead  level, 
10  or  12  inches  below  the  surface  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  spading.  The 
water  is  admitted  at  one  end  from  the  garden  hose.     The  lines  of  pipes  should 
be  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  apart  for  best  results.     By  this  method 
the  surface  soil  remains  dry  all  the  time  and  the  plants  get  their  water  from 
underneath. 

A  simple  rule  for  watering  the  garden  is,  do  not  Water  until  necessary, 
then  give  the  plants  a  good  wholesome  drink*     -  . 
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Release  reek  of  April  2S. 
GARDEI^^IlTa  THE  RADIO  IVAY 

"Uncle  Bert"  Series  '  • 

Broadcast  No.  9 

Dear  Boys  .and  Girls  of  the  Radio  Garden  Club; 

This  is  "Uncle  Bert"  the  Garden  Expert  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  broadcasting  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  garden  talks  to 
boys  and  girls. 

This  is. the  last  of  the  series  of  Uncle  Bert's  talks  this  spring. 
If  you  have  missed  some  of  these  talks  or  desire  a  printed  copy  of  the  entire 
series,  send  a  reauest  to  Uncle  Bert,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
care  of  this , station. 

By  this  date  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Radio  Garden  Club 
have  their  gardens  planted  arid  vrell  under  v;ay.     It  vrill  be  but  a  short  time 
until  some  of  the  crops  like  radishes  and  early  lettuce  uill  be  coming  off 
the  ground  aiid  making  room  for  some  other  crop  to  follow.     In  fact,  if 
r;e  are  going  to  get  :the  most  out  of  our  gardens  we  must  plan  for  a  succession 
of  crops.     In  gardening  we  speak  of  companion  crops  and  succession  crops. 
By  companion  crops  is  meant  the  planting  of  two  crops  side  by  side,  one 
of  v/hich  matures  early  and  leaves  more  room  for  the  later  one.     By  sue- 
cession  crops  is  meant  the  planting  of  one  crop  after  another  on  the  same 
ground.     The  garden  crops  which  may  be  used  for  companion  crop  are  radishes, 
lettuce,  beets,   spinach,  early  spring  onions,  and  a  few. others.     In  fact 
any  crop  that  matures  quickly  can  be  used  for  a  companion  crop  vdth  tomatoes, 
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cabljage,  "beans,  lima  "beans,  and  okra-     Care  must  "be  taken  that  the  main 
or  primary. crop  is  not  crov:ded  or  injiired  "by  the  companion  crop-  For 
example,  "between  rows  of  tom.atoes  trained  to  stakes  can  "be  grown  lettuce, 
early  beets  and  spinach  as  the  companion  crops  will  he  planted  much  earlier 
than  the  tomatoes  so  it  is  necessary  to  mark  off  the  ground  and  indicate 
where  the  tomato  plants  are  to  grow  then  plant  the  other  crop  in  the  spaces 
liet-R-een- 

"Vihen  should  succession  planting  of  beans  and  beets  and  crops  of 
that  kind  be  made?"    In  the  case  of  snap  beans  a  planting  every  two  weeks 
will  give  the  proper  tim.e  spacing  of  the  crops,  but  when  it  comes  to  real 
succession  planting, ■ beans  should  not  follow  beans  at  all  but  preferably 
beans  should  follow  early  spinach,  lettuce,  beets,  and  onions  and  that 
class  of  early  crops.     It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
a  crop  follow  itself  because  if  there  is  any  disease  present  it  ?;ill  be 
sure  to  be  transmitted  to  the  later  crop.     The  best  plan  is  to  have  crops 
of  an  entire  different  chiaractcr  follow  each  other.    Sarl;v  potatoes,  for 
example,  can  be  followed  by  late  cabbage  in  most  sections.    Early  potatoes 
can  also  be  followed  by  late  sweet  corn.     Spinach,  mustard  and  early  beets 
can  be  followed  by  later  plantings  of  beans,  corn,  and  late  potatoes.  Uo 
definite  plan  can  be  given  because  no  two  gardens  are  exactly  alike  nor  are 
the  methods  of  any  two  gardeners  similar.     Therefore,  each  of  the  members 
of  the  Garden  Club  must  work  out  a  succession  of  planting  to  suit  his  own 
garden-     The  main  thing,  however,  is  to  keep  the  ground  occupied  all  the  time 
and  keep  something  growing  in  the  garden  every  day  from  the  time  the  first 
plantings  can  be  made  in  the  spring  until  "Jack  Frost"  destroys  the  crops  in 
the  fall. 
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"HThat  is  meant  by  training  garden  crops?"    Almost  any  crop  can  be 
improved  by  a  certain  amount  of  training,  that  is»  changing  its  habits 
i  of  growth  to  suit  local  conditions.     For  exanple,   in  Eiiropean  countries 

•  most  of  the  gardens  are  surrounded  by  walls  and  on  these  v/alls  arc  trained 
various  kinds  of  fruit  trees.     Pear  trees,  for  example,  are  made  to  grow 
in  the  shaiDe  of  a  fan  against  these  walls.    We  are  not  limited  to  such  an 
extent  for  land  in  America  so  we  plant  at  greater  distances  and  allow  the 
plants  to  develop  naturally.     Lately,  however,  gardeners  have  begun  to  find 
that  if  they  train  tomatoes  to  a  single  stem  and  tie  them  to  stakes  that 
they  get  a  nicer  frait,  that  it  ripens  just  a  little  bit  earlier,  and  that 
they  can  put  a  larger  mimbcr  of  plants  on  a  given  area. 

"How  are  tomato  plants  trained?"    Fanners'  Bulletin  .To.  133^  tells 
how,  and  a  copy  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  or  perhaps  the  State  College 
can  furnish  you  a  Si.mll  bulletin  that  gives  this  information.  Briefly, 
in  trainin-:  a  tomato  plant,  pinch  off  all  of  the  side  branches,  r^hich  are 
attached  to  the  stem.    Remove  them  in  the  little  pocket  formed  where  the 
leaf  is  fastened  to  the  stem.     Thus  the  plant  is  made  to  grow  to  some  central 
stem  which  is  tied  to  a  stake,  three  or  four  feet  in  heighth.    Now  be  careful 
and  do  not  pinch  off  the  blossom  clusters.    However,  these  do  not  appear 
in  the  little  pockets  liiere  the  leaves  are  attached  to  the  stem  but  on  the 
side  of  the  stem  almost  oppos.ite  from  the  leaves  or  a  little  below.  One 
of  the  boy  gardeners  in  a  Washington  Garden  Club  made  that  mistake  and 
pinched  off  the  blossom  clusters  thinlcing  that  they  were  stems.     "iThen  toma- 
toes are  trained  as  described  about  five  or  six  good  clusters  of  fruit  are 
formed  on  each  plant. 
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"'^/hat  other  plants  can  be  trained  like  the  tomato?"    ITone  in  the 
same  manner,    Plov/ever,  cuc'ULn'bers  and  muskmelons  ca.n  "be  trained  upon  a 
trellis  or  a  rare  netting.    Lima  "beans  can  "be  supported  nicely  on  a  ri  re 
fence  or  on  strings  stretched  to  a  "board  fence  or  on  the  side  of  a  "building.  _ 
One  of  the  gardeners  in  Indianapolis  planted  his  lima  beans  along  a  six-foot 
woven  vfire  fence  aro^ojid  the  side  of  his  lot  and  that  fence  produced  enough 
lima  beans  to  supply  the  needs  of  three  families.    Another  gardener  in  the 
same  neighborhood  planted  his  lima  beans  along  t"he  division  fence  between 
his  lot  and  the  next  neighbor  and  both  families  had  plenty  of  lima 
beans  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sumjner.     Cucumbers  spread  all  over  crea- 
tion if  left  to  their  OTm  inclination  and  so  vrhere  space  is  limited  they  can 
be  planted  near  one  side  of  the  garden,  say  t\7o  or  three  feet  from  the  fence 
and  a  piece  of  -i^-ire  stretched  from  pegs  in  the  ground  to  the  fence  and  the 
cucumbers  m^de  to  travel  over  this  netting  and  occasional  branches  pinched 
out  r/here  they  get  too  thick.     It  is  really  funny  to  see  the  cuc-ombers 
h^anging  through  the  --^ire  ready  to  be  clipped  off  v/hen  they  are  in  t'ne  right 
stage  for  using. 

Muskmelons  can  be  trained  on  Fire  netting,  however,  their  fraits 
are  so  heavy  tha.t  they  must  be  supported  in  little  ha.urr-Ocks.     These  can  be 
made  by  knotting  together  soft  tv/ine  using  the  regular  Imot  em.ployed  in 
forming  fish  nets  and  h-ammocks.     In  England  where  the  climate  is  not  suited 
to  muskmelons  this  crop  is  gro\7n  in  greenhouses  and  all  of  the  melons  are 
supported  in  little  hammocks  and  the  vines  trained  on  mres.     It  will  not  pay 
to  train  muskmelons  except  where  garden  space  is  extremely  limited.     In  fact, 
it  oridnarily  does  not  pay  to  grow  muskmelons  in  the  small  gardens  at  all  but 
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if  the  toys  and  girls  v.ant  to  do  something  that  is  rather  unioue  they  can 
plant  the  muskmelons  along  the  fence  or  near  the  fence  and  support  them  in 
the  hanimocks  like  the  En-:?lish  gardeners  do.     It  is  not  necessary  to  place 
the  hanmocks  under  them  until  they  are  ahout  the  size  of  a  baseball.  The 
cucumbers  do  not  need  any  support  as  their  stems  arc  sorong. 

Lima  beans  ?re  ordinarily  trained  on  poles  or  as  already  suggested 
they  can  be  trained  on  wire  netting  or  on  the  fence.     It  is  difficult  to 
secure  bean  poles  nowadays  so  the  fence  is  usually  a  better  proposition.  If 
a  fev:  poles  are  available  they  can  be  set  at  intervals  of  every  six  or  eight 
feet  and  soft  t'vine  stretched  betv/een  the  poles  foming  a  sort  of  net  on 
v;hich  the  beans  can  climb. 

"V/hich  Tray  does  the  lima  bean  climb  anyvray,  \Tith  the  sun  or  aTvay 
from  the  son?"    Nov,-  I  uonder  -.vhat  girl  or  boy  in  the  Ra.dio  Club  can  ansTrer 
tha,t  question.     I  am  not  going  to  leave  the  answer  to  some  of  the  boys  and 
girls.     Just  as  sure  as  fa^te,  however,  the  lima  bean  does  climb  one  particu- 
lar way  aroimd  the  pole  and  all  that  the  gardener  does,  try  as  he  may,  will 
not  make  it  climb  the  other  way.     Sometimes  lima  bea.ns  refuse  to  climb  at  first 
and  have  to  be  tied  up  to  give  them  a  start  up  the  pole.    Peas  do  not  twine  - 
w  aroijjid  the  support  like  beans  but  throw  out  little  tendrils  which  wrap  about 

the  wires  or  br^j.sh  sut)-oorts.     Tomiatces.  T2ole  beans,  cucumbers  and  melons  are 
about  the  only  garden  crops  that  can  be  trained  to  advantage,  or  that  need  sup- 
ports of  any  kind,  unless  one  is  tempted  to  grow  some  of  the  gourds  which  are 
used  for  food.     These  gourds,  however,  climb  very  readily  and  any  sort  of  frame 
work  or  wire  support  is  s^ofiicient  for  them.     Gourds  are  often  groYzn  on  a 


trellis  over  the  Icitchen  door  and  used  both  for  shade  and  for  the  gourds 
themselves.    Young  tender  gourds  of  certain  kinds  make  a  very  fair  vegetable 
tut  they  are  not  as  good  as  suTLTier  souashes. 

"Does  celery  need  any  special  treatment  or  training?"    Celery  grows 
almost  naturally,  yet  it  does  need  a  certain  -amount  of  training,  that  is,  ^hen 
it  grows  naturally/  it  spreads  out  more  or  less  and  needs  to  be  tied  up  or  h^a^ve 
a  little  earth  banked  around  the  base  of  the  plants  T;hen  they  are  of  fair  size 
so  as  to  hold  them  upright  and  compact.    Blanching  is  one  of  the  essential 
operations  in  growing  celery  and  this  can  be  done  in  about  half  a  dozen  v/ays. 
The  old  method  of  blanching  celery  uas  to  bank  earth  around  the  celery  clear 
to  the  tops,  but  in  order  to  get  eno-'ogh  soil  to  bank  celery  to  the  tips  it 
needs  too  much  space  and  so  a  more  compact  m.ethod  is  to  tie  heavy  bands  of 
paper  arouQd  each  individi"-al  plaint.     These  bands  can  be  fastened  ^7ith  a  short 
piece  of  string  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  and  a  little  earth  bar^ked  around  the 
.bottom  to  exclude  the  light.    The  paper  not  only  excludes  the  light  and  blanches 
the  celery  but  holds  the  bunches  in  a  compact  form.    Another  method  is  to  slip 
pieces  of  drain  tile  of  about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  over  each  plant. 
Strips  of  paper  about  a.  foot  in  vddth  are  used  quite  extensively  for  blanching 
celery  in  a  commercial  T/ay  and  the  same  -process  can  be  used  in  the  garden.  The 
paper,  hov^ever,  r.hile  similar  to  roofing  paper  contains  no  tar  as  this  v/ould 
give  the  celery  an  undesirable  flavor. 

"Can  rratercress  bo  grov/n  in  the  hom.e  garden  vrithout  the  use  of  a  pond 
of  water?"    Yes,  watercress  can  be  grown  on  a  bed  of  soil  provided  it  is  kept 
thoroughly  m.oistened  and  sLirrcunded  by  boards  to  protect  it.    Very  good  water- 
cress can  be  grov;Ti  in  the  end  of  a  coldframe  especially  if  it  is  sliaded  during 
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the  T/armest  weather.     The  proper  method  is  to  \^et  the  soil  and  lime  it  rather 
he?.vily  "because  v/atercress  need?  lime.     Go  on  the  market  and  purchase  one  or 
two  "bunches  of  the  v/atercress  that  is  offered  for  sale  and  put  in  a  jar  of 
water  to  vrhich  a  pinch  of  lime  is  added-     In  a  few  days  it  ;7ill  form  rootlets. 
Then  set  the  plants  about  four  inches  apart  in  each  direction  in  the  bed  and 
keep  them  well  v/atered  and  limed. 


This  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  Uncie  Bert's  talhs  this  spring. 
If  you  have  missed  some  of  these  talks  or  desire  a  printed  copy  of  the  entire 
series,  send  a  request  to  Uncle  Bert,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agr  icult-ore ,  or  care 
of  this  station. 
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Dear  Boys  and  C-irls  of  the  Radio  G-arden  Club; 

This  is  "Uncle  Bert"  the  Garden  Expert  oi  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  broadcast i rig  the  seventh  of  a  series  of 
garden  talks  to  hoys  and  girls. 

•Thousands  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  radio  audience  are 
joining  the  Radio  '3-arden  Club  and  are  sending  their  questions  to  the 
State  Colleges  and  to  the  Department  at  Washington. 

One  of  the  j^onior  gardeners  up  in  Uisconsin  asks  ?rhat  she  can 
do  to  prevent  maggots  destroying  i^o'ong  seed  onions,     'The  onion  maggot  is 
the  worst  onion  pest  and  often  destroys  Trhole  crops*     It  is  the  larva 
or  worm  of  a  small,  gray  fly  rrhich  looks  like  a  small  house  fly.  'The 
fly  can  be  poisoned  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  a.rsenite,  water  and  molasses 
sprinkled  on  the  onion  plants  about  the  time  the  first  of  the  flies 
appear.    T7rite  for  the  exact  directions  for  making  this  poison. 

Another  often  asked  question  is  niat  causes  celery  to  go  to  seed 
the  first  year.    Premature  seeding  during  the  first  year  is  generally 
caused  by  the  plants  becoming  frosted  or  slightly  frozen  after  they 
are  set  in  the  garden.    Poor  grade  celery  seed  will  sometimes  have  a 
few  seeders,  but  it  is  only  where  the  plants  are  seriously  checked  by 
frost  that  any  considerable  n'omber  will  go  to  seed. 

You  have  been  told  to  cultivate  your  ga.rdens  after  the  crops 


are  planted.     The  reason  for  this  is  two-fold.     First  to  kill  rreeds,  and 
second,  to  keep  i^he  soil  loose  and  mellow.     Experiments  have  shovvn  that 

the  destruction  of  the  v/ee      is  "by  far  the  most  important  cause.     If  the 
soil  is  well  prepared  hefore  the  seed  is  planted  it  T/ill  not  need  very 
much  cultivation  dijring  the  growing  period  except  to  keep  the  weeds  under 
control.     The  most  important  thing  is  to  prepare  the  soil  well  "before  plant- 
ing.    Then  keep  the  crops  clear  of  weeds.     They  not  only  roh  the  garden 
plants  of  needed  moisture  hut  also  the  plaht  food  in  the  soil. 

The  next  question  is,   ''\Tnen  should  the  garden  he  cultivated  in  order 
to  Dest  control  the  v/eeds?"    The  answer  is  that  the  easiest  time  tc  kill  a 
weed  is  before  it  becomes  established.     In  fact,  the  frequent  stirring  of 
the  surface  soil  destroys  the  tiny  weeds  just  as  soon  as  they  start  and 
in  many  cases  before  they  appear  above  ground.     I  know  tliat  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  are  wondering  right  now  where  all  the  weed  seeds  that  appear 
in  our  gardens  and  laTTns  ccme  from.     The  garden  was  kept  reasonably  clean 
la.st  year  and  very  few  weeds  allowed  to  come  to  seed  and  yet  as  soon  as 
the  weather  hecomes  warm  in  the  spring,  thousands  of  weeds  of  a  dozen  differ- 
ent kinds  begin  to  make  their  appearance.    Well,  in  the  first  place  many 
of  our  worst  weeds  produce  an  enormous  member  of  seeds  and  some  of  these 
seeds  are  so  well  protected  by  their  covering  that  if  plowed  or  spaded  under 
to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  they  will  lie  there  in  a  dormant  condition 
for  several  years.     Then  if  brought  to  the  surface  or  near  the  surface  where 
they  get  the  air  they  start  growth.     Seeds  of  other  weeds  which  are  not  so 
well  protected  are  often  so  light  that  they  are  bloT;n  long  distances  with 
the  wind.     Those  old  dead  weeds  out  on  a  vacant  lot  or  in  a  neglected  field 
will  hang  upon  the  plants  until  the  March  winds  pick  them  up  and  carry  them 
often  as  fa.r  as  a  mile,  then  drop  them  in  our  garden  plots.     At  best  it  is 
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a  constant  fight  to  keep  down  the  weeds.    The  easiest  V7ay  is  to  rake  the  sur- 
face of  the  garden  soil  every  few  days  using  a  steel  rake,     This  method  destroys 
all  the  weeds  tha.t  have  sprouted  since  the  last  cultivation. 

"How  deep  should  the  soil  of  the  garden  "be  cultivated?"    That  depends 
upon  the  crop  "being  grown  hut  for  all  of  the  smaller  crops  like  lettuce, 
radishes,  "beets  and  carrots  the  soil  need  not  be  stirred  more  than  an  inch 
or  so  in  depth.     For  the  larger  crops  like  tomatoes,  peas,  beans  and  corn, 
it  can  be  stirred  a  little  deeper.     However,  the  main  thing  is  to  keep  the 
top  inch  or  so  of  soil  loose  and  clean  of  weeds.     For  potatoes  it  will  be 
necessary  to  draw  the  soil  up  into  a  ridge  or  in  hills  about  them  after  t"ney 
make  considerable  growth.     Some  of  the  weeds  can  be  killed  by  drawing  the 
earth  over  them,  but  most  of  them  must  be  cut.     If  the  weeds  get  any  con- 
siderable start  it  will  be  necessary  to  cultivate  more  deeply  than,  usual  ir. 
order  to  get  rid  of  them. 

"what  tools  are  recommended  for  cultivating  the  garden?"    First  of 
all  a  hoe,  preferably  a  rather  small  one,  having  a  straight  smooth  handle. 
The  hoe  should  be  kept  free  from  rust  and  filed  occasionally  to  keep  it  sharp. 
Every  time  the  tools  are  used,  clea.n  them  off  and  rub  them  bright  with  an 
oily  cloth,    l^ever  leave  garden  tools  out  in  the  weather  because  this  not 
only  rusts  the  metal  parts  but  swells  and  roughens  the  wooden  hiandles.  A 
steel  rake  is  the  next  most  imxportant  tool  for  cultivating  the  garden.  In 
fact  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  cultivation  can  be  done  with  the  rake  alone. 
To  work  the  very  small  crops  use  a  scratcher. 

^^That  kind  of  cultivator  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  sm,all  garden?" 
There  are  several  types  of  smiall  wheel  hoes  that  are  excellent  for  cultivat- 
ing a  garden  of  moderate  size.     These  v/heel  hoes  have  several  types  of  attach- 
ments consisting  of  little  shovels,  turn  plows  and  weeders  that  may  be  attached. 


A  much  larger  area  can  "be  -i:one  over  in  a  short  time  7,1  th  one  of  these  r;heel 
cultivators  than  is  possihle  with  other  types  of  iiand  tools. 

Another  question  that  is  constantly  "being  asked  is  '^ov:  soon  after 
a  rain  should  the  garden  he  cultivated?"    The  answer  is,  just  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  dry  eno^ogh  to  uork.    As  a  rule  the  soil  should  be  cultivated 
just  as  soon  after  a  rain  or  after  irrigation  as  possible  in  order  to  break: 
the  crust  and  let  the  air  into  the  soil.     The  roots  of  plants  breathe  and 
must  have  air  just  the  same  as  the  tops.     Certain  crops  like  beans  should 
never  be  cultivated  vrhen  the  leaves  are  wet  v.lth  dew  or  from  a  late  shower, 
TThere  the  dew  is  on  the  bean  leaves  the  dust  will  settle  into  the  particles 
of  moisture  and  cause  the  leaves  to  rust.     The  best  time  to  cultivate  is  late 
in  the  day  but  before  the  dew  has  formed.    A  good  rule  is  to  cultivate  a 
little  each  day,  keeping  the  work  up  to  date  and  at  the  same  time  not  making 
it  a  real  burden.    Boys  and  girls  can  make  the  garden  a  game  if  they  will 
just  imagine  that  the  different  kinds  of  plants  are  different  people  and  that 
they  have  to  be  very  careful  in  the  treatment  of  each  in  order  that  the  others 
may  not  become  jealous. 
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Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Radio  Garden  Club: 

This  is  "Uncle  Bert"  the  Garden  Expert  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture »  broadcasting  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  garden 
t?.lks  to  boys  and  girls. 

Last  week  in  our  broadcast  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Radio  Garden 
Club  vre  discussed  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  and  explained  sorae  of  the 
reasons  why  the  soil  of  the  garden  should  be  cultivated.    One  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  cultivating  the  garden  as  mentioned  last  v:eek  is  to 
loosen  the  soil  so  that  the  air  can  get  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

In  a  former  broadcast  it  r/as  explained  that  plants  must  have  food 
just  like  animals*     Their  food  is  in  a  different  form,  however.     They  do 
not  take  it  in  lumps  aad  chunks  but  in  a  solution,  which  requires  plenty 
of  water  in  the  soil.     Eor  this  reason  it  may  be  necessary  even  in  sections 
of  the  country  where  it  rains  at  reasonably  frequent  intervals  to  water 
the  garden  plants  from  time  to  time,  . 

Naturally  the  first  question  the  bo^s  and  girls  ask  is  hov/  the 
v/ater  should  be  applied  to  the  garden.     You  must  be  very  careful  in  using 
the  hose  or  more  injury  than  good  will  result.    Plants  are  a  good  deal  like 
animals,  they  want  a  drink  at  regular  intervals  when  they  are  thirsty  but 
do  not  want  to  be  kept  sprinkled  and  half-drowned  all  the  time. 
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We  spoke  of  drainage  in  a  previous  talk.     The  purpose  of  drainage  is 
to  take  excess  water  from  the  soil,   so  in  applying  water  be  careful  not  to 
create  an  excess  of  water  in  the  soil. 

"Vvhat  is  the  safest  rule  to  go  "by  in  watering  a  garden?"    The  only 
rule  that  we  fi.an  give  is  one  "based  on  common  sense  and  good  judgment.  Apply 
water  to  the  garden  when  the  pl'ants  show  the  first  indication  of  needing  a 
drink.     This  is  generally  indicated  hy  a  slight  wilting  of  some  of  the 
tender  leaves.     However,  the  gardener  must  learn  to  anticipate  a  little  in 
this  respect  and  water  in  advance  of  the  wilting  of  the  plants. 

"VThat  becomes  of  the  water  that  falls  on  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
rain  or  applied  in  watering?"    First,  considerable  of  the  water  evaporates 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  is  carried  away  by  the  wind.     Some  of  it 
settles  away  into  the  earth  or  is  held  in  reserve  in  the  soil  and  returns 
to  the  surface  by  what  is  called  "capillary  attraction."    If  you  will  take 
a  lump  of  domino  sugar  and  dip  the  corner  of  it  into  coffee  you  will  see 
just  what  is  happening  in  the  soil  every  d^^y.     The  coffee  will  rise  through 
the  pores  of  the  sugar  lontil  it  re-^ches  the  upper  portion.     The  action  of 
the  oil  in  the  lamp  wick  is  another  good  illustration  and  the  soil  is  just 
like  the  sugar  or  the  lamp  wick  in  that  the  moisture  rises  to  the  surface 
just  as  fast  as  that  which  is  near  the  surface  evaporates. 

"How  about  the  moisture  taken  up  by  plants,  what  becomes  of  it?" 
That  is  another  good  question  because  plants  are  constantly  taking 
moisture  into  their  system  through  the  little  hairs  on  their  roots.  This 
moisture  is  passed  upward  through  the  stem  of  the  plant  and  finally  reaches 
the  leaves  where  the  most  of  it  evaporates  or  goes  off  into  the  air  through 
the  pores  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants.     TThen  the  moisture  content  of  the 

\. 
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soil  is  lovj  and  the  rootlets  cannot  get  it  fast  enough  and  the  evaporation 
from  the  leaves  is  going  on  rapidly,  the  supply  of  moistiire  in  the  leaves 
is  reduced  to  the  point  nhere  the  leaves  wilt  or  '^flag"  as  is  coimionly  said. 
Thus,  you  'vTill  see  that  moisture  in  the  soil  plays  an  important  pa.rt  in 
the  growth  of  the  plants  and  in  fact  they  cannot  get  their  food  and  cannot 
grow  unless  they  have  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture, 

It  has  been  suggested  tliat  the  plants  should  not  he  sprinkled  in  a 
promiscuous  manner.     In  fact,  just  a  little  water  every  day  may  "be  injurious. 
The  correct  method  is  to  give  the  plants  a  thorough  watering  ahout  once  a 
week  or  at.  such  intervals  as  they  need  it.  •  If  watered  "by  a  garden  hose  it 
can  be  sprayed  on,  or  better  still,  carried  in  little  furro^-'s  made  by  a  hoe     '  * 
along  the  side  of  the  plants.     Then  after  the  ground  is  soaked  underneath, 
the  dry  soil  on  top  can  again  be  thrown  into  the  furrow  and  a  day  or  two 
later  the  ground  cultivated  to  Icosen  or  smooth  the  surface.     In  the  irriga- 
tion sections  the  watering  is  done  either  through  furrows  or  by  level  flooding. 
The  furrow  method  is  again  to  be  preferred  because  it  leaves  the  ground  in 
better  condition.     By  having  the  rovrs  rather  short  and  watering  by  what  the 
Western  farmers  call  "short  heads"  and  a  quick  flow  the  plants  can  be  given 
enough  water  to  supply  their  needs  and  at  the  same  time  the  soil  is  not  over- 
saturated. 

"Is  it  not  better  to  supply  the  water  like  rain?"  Perhaps  so  for 
certain  crops  like  celery,  lettuce,  spinach,  cabbage,  beets,  and  carrots, 
and  those  crops  which  make  a  quick  growth  but  not  so  for  tomatoes,  beans, 
and  a  few  others  of  that  kind.  Recently  there  have  been  developed  some  very 
elaborate  systems  of  over-head  watering,  knov/n  as  over-head  irrigation  or 
sprinkler  irrigation.  These  are  ideal  for  the  grooving  of  celery  and  lettuce 
and  the  crops  that  I  have  mentioned.     A  short  line  or  two  of  sprinkler  pipe 


can  very  easily  "be  installed  in  the  garden.     The  pipes  are  drilled  at  inter- 
vals of  every  tT.'o  or  three  feet  and  little  brass  sprinklers  inserted  in  the  . 
holes  which  spray  the  water  for  a  distance  of  20  to  Uo  feet  in  various  direc- 
tions depending  upon  the  pressure  that  is  applied.    For  a  small  garden  one 
line  of  pipe  vzill  he  sufficient.     This  can  he  mounted  on  stakes  three  or 
four  feet  in  heighth  and  the  pipe  attached  to  the  water  system  hy  means  of 
the  garden  hose.     It  is  important  to  turn  the  pipes  a  trifle  from  time  to 
time  to  change  the  streams  of  water  and  distribute  it  better  to  the  crops. 
If  the  water  is  applied  when  a  little  wind  is  blowing  that  helps  to  distribute 
it. 

^''Jhat  time  of  the  day  should  the  water  be  applied?"    That  is  another 
good  question.     The  early  morning  is  a  good  time  but  the  late  evening  is 
better.     The  water  should  not  be  applied  during  the  middle  of  the  day  when 
the  sun  is  hot.     This  applies  expecially  to  cases  where  the  water  is  sprinkled 
over  the  plants  but  where  it  is  applied  by  means  of  furrows  it  does  not  make 
so  much  difference.     In  any  event  the  dry  earth  should  be  drawn  over  the  wet 
soil  in  the  furrows  to  prevent  baking. 

There  is  another  form  of  irrigation  that  has  not  been  mentioned,  and 
that  is  sub-irrigation  or  applying  the  v/ater  through  underground  pipes,  usually 
drain  tiles  or  sev/er  pipes.     The  joints  arc  not  cemented  and  this  permits  the 
water  to  escape  into  the  soil.     These  lines  of  pipes  are  laid  on  a  dead  level, 
10  or  12  inches  below  the  surface  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  spading.  The 
water  is  admitted  at  one  end  from  the  garden  hose.     The  lines  of  pipes  should 
be  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  apart  for  best  results.     By  this  method 
the  surface  soil  remains  dry  all  the  time  and  the  plants  get  their  water  from 
underneath. 

A  simple  rule  for  watering  the  garden  is,  do  not  water  until  necessary, 
then  give  the  plants  a  good  wholesome  drink* 


Dear  Boys  aad  .Girls  of  the  Radio  Garden  OlvJo: 

This  is  "Uncle  Bert"  the  Garden  Expert  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  broadcasting  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  garden  talks  to 
hoys  and  girls. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  Uncle  Bert's  talks  this  spring. 
If  you  have  missed  some  of  these  talks  or  desire  a  printed  copy  of  the  entire 
series,  send  a  request  to  Uncle  Bert,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
care  of  this  station. 

By  this  date  most  of  the  hoys  and  girls  of  the  Radio  Garden  Cluh 
have  their  gardens  planted  and  v/ell  under  way.     It  rill  be  "but  a  short  time 
until  some  of  the  crops  like  radishes  and  early  lettuce  will  "be  coming  off 
the  ground  and  making  room  for  some  other  crop  to  folio?/.     In  fact,  if 
we  are  going  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  gardens  we  must  plan  for  a  succession 
of  crops.     In  gardening  we  speak  of  companion  crops  and  succession  crops. 
By  companion  crops  is  meant  the  planting  of  two  crops  side  by  side,  one 
of  which  matures  early  and  leaves  more  room  for  the  later  one.    By  suc- 
cession crops  is  meant  the  planting  of  one  crop  after  another  on  the  same 
ground.     The  garden  crops  v/hich  may  be  used  for  companion  crop  are  radishes, 
lettuce,  beets,  spinach,  early  spring  onions,  and  a  few  others.     In  fact 
any  crop  that  matures  quickly  can  be  used  for  a  companion  crop  with  tomatoes. 


cablDage,  "beans,  lima  beans,  and  okra.    Care  must  be  taken  that  the  main 
or  primary  crop  is  not  crowded  or  injiared  by  the  companion  crop.  For 
example,  between  rov7s  of  tomatoes  trained  to  stakes  can  be  grown  lettuce, 
early  beets  and  spinach  as  the  companion  crops  v/ill  be  planted  much  earlier 
than  the  tomatoes  so  it  is  necessary  to  mark  off  the  ground  and  indicate 
where  the  tomato  plants  are  to  grow  then  plant  the  other  crop  in  the  spaces 
between. 

"When  should  succession  planting  of  beans  and  befets  and  crops  of 
that  kind  be  made?"    In  the  case  of  snap  beans  a  planting  every  two  weeks 
will  give  the  proper  tirae  spacing  of  the  crops,  but  when  it  comes  to  real 
succession  planting,  beans  should  not  follow  beans  at  all  but  preferably 
beans  should  follow  early  spinach,  lettuce,  beets,  and  onions  and  that 
class  of  early  crops.     It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
a  crop  follow  itself  because  if  there  is  any  disease  present  it  v/ill  be 
sure  to  be  transmitted  to  the  later  crop.    The  best  plan  is  to  have  crops 
of  an  entire  different  character  follow  each  other.    Early  potatoes,  for 
example,  can  be  followed  by  late  cabbage  in  most  sections.    Early  potatoes 
can  also  be  followed  by  late  sweet  corn-     Spinach,  mustard  and  early  beets 
can  be  followed  by  later  plantings  of  beans,  corn,  and  late  potatoes.  No 
definite  plan  can  be  given  because  no  two  gardens  are  exactly  alike  nor  are 
the  methods  of  any  tv;o  gardeners  similar.     Therefore,  each  of  the  members 
of  the  Garden  Club  must  work  out  a  succession  of  planting  to  suit  his  ovm 
garden.     The  main  thing,  however,  is  to  keep  the  ground  occupied  all  the  time 
and  keep  something  growing  in  the  garden  every  day  from  the  time  the  first 
plantings  can  be  made  in  the  spring  until  "Jack  Frost"  destroys  the  crops  in 
the  fall. 


"liThat  is  meant  "by  training  garden  crops?"    Almost  any  crop  can  "be 
improved  by  a  certain  amount  of  training,  that  is,  changing  its  habits 
of  grov/th  to  suit  local  conditions.    For  example,  in  European  countries 
most  of  the  gardens  are  surrounded  bj'  walls  and  on  these  walls  are  trained 
various  kinds  of  fruit  trees.    Pear  trees,  for  example,  are  made  to  grow 
in  the  shape  of  a  fan  against  these  v/alls.    We  are  not  limited  to  such  an 
extent  for  land  in  America  so  v;e  plant  at  greater  distances  and  allow  the 
plants  to  develop  naturally.    Lately,  hovirever,  gardeners  have  begun  to  find 
that  if  they  train  tomatoes  to  a  single  stem  and  tie  them  to  stakes  that 
they  get  a  nicer  fruit,  that  it  ripens  just  a  little  bit  earlier,  and  that 
they  can  put  a  larger  number  of  plants  on  a  given  area. 

"How  are  tomato  plants  trained?"    Farmers'  Bulletin  Fo.  133^  tells 
how,  and  a  copy  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  or  perhaps  the  State  College 
can  furnish  you  a  small  bulletin  that  gives  this  information.  Briefly, 
in  trainin--:  a  tomato  plant,  pinch  off  all  of  the  side  branches,  r^iich  are 
attached  to  the  stem.    Remove  them  in  the  little  pocket  formed  where  the 
leaf  is  fastened  to  the  stem.     Thus  the  plant  is  made  to  grow  to  some  central 
stem  which  is  tied  to  a  stake,  three  or  four  feet  in  heighth.    ITow  be  careful 
and  do  not  pinch  off  the  blossom  clusters.     However,  these  do  not  appear 
in  the  little  ^occkets  \-here  the  leaves  are  attached  to  the  stem  but  on  the 
side  of  the  stem  almost  opposite  from  the  leaves  or  a  little  below.  One 
of  the  boy  gardeners  in  a  V/ashington  Garden  Club  made  that  mistake  and 
pinched  off  the  blossom  clust-^rs  thiiiking  that  they  were  stems.     When  toma- 
toes are  trained  as  described  about  five  or  six  good  clusters  of  fruit  are 
formed  on  each  plant. 


"IVhat  other  plants  can  be  trained  like  the  tomato?'^    None  in  the 
same  manner.    Hov;ever,  cuc-unibers  and  muskmelons  can  be  trained  upon  a 
trellis  or  a  T7i  re  netting*-    Lima  beans  c^n  be  supported  nicely  on  a  m  re 
fence  or  on  strings  stretched  %o  a  board  fence  or  on  the  side  of  a  building. 
One  of  the  gardeners  in  Indianapolis  planted  his  lima  beans  along  a  six-foot 
v/oven  wire  fence  around  the  side  of  his  lot  and  that  fence  produced  enough 
lima  beans  to  supply  the  needs  of  three  families,    ^Inother  gardener  in  the 
same  neighborhood  planted  his  lima  beans  along  the  division  fence  bet?;een 
his  lot  and  the  next  neighbor  and  both  families  had  plenty  of  lima 
beans  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sunmer.     Cucumbers  spread  all  over  crea- 
tion if  left  to  their  ovtii  inclination  and  so  where  space  is  limited  they  can 
be  planted  near,  one  side  of  the  garden,  say  two  or  three  feet  from  the  fence 
and  a  piece  of  viire  stretched  from  pegs  in  the  ground  to  the  fence  and  the 
cucumbers  made  to  travel  over  this  netting  and  occasional  branches  pinched 
.out  uhere  they  get  too  thicks    It  is  really  funny  to  see  the  cucumbers 
hanging  through  the  wire  ready  to  be  clipped  off  v/hen  they  are  in  the  right 
stage  for  using.. 

Muskmelons  can  be  trained  on  rire  nettings  however,  their  fruits 
are  so  heavy  that  they  must  be  supported  in  little  hammocks.     These  can  be 
made  by  knotting  together  soft  twine  using  the  regular  knot  employed  in 
forming  fish  net9»»and  hammocks.     In  Sr^land  where  the  climate  is  not  suited 
to  muskmelons  this  crop  is  grown  in  greenhouses  and  all  of  the  melons  are 
supported  in  little  hammocks  and  the  vines  trained  on  mres.    It  will  not  pay 
to  train  muskmelons  except  where  garden  space  is  extremely  limited.     In  fact, 
it  oridnarily  does  not  pay  to  grow  muskmelons  in  the  small  gardens  at  all  but 
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if  the  boys  and  girls  want  to  do  something  that  is  rather  unioue  they  can 
plant  the  imslanelons  along  the  fence  or  near  the  fence  and  support  them  in 
the  hammocks  like  the  English  gardeners  do.     It  is  not  necessary  to  place 
the  hammocks  under  them  until  they  are  ahout  the  size  of  a  basehall*  The 
cuc-umbers  do  not  need  any  support  as  their  stems  are  strong. 

Lima  beans  are  ordinarily  trained  on  poles  or  as  already  suggested 
they  can  be  trained  on  \7ir0  netting  or  on  the  fence.     It  is  difficult  to 
secure  bean  poles  nowadays  so  the  fence  is  usually  a  better  proposition.  If 
a  fev;  poles  are  available  they  can  be  set  at  intervals  of  every  six  or  eight 
feet  and  soft  t^vine  stretched  between  the  poles  forming  a  sort  of  net  on 
v.'hich  the  beans  can  climb. 

"V/hich  Tray  does  the  lima  bean  climb  anyway,  vrith  the  sun  or  away 
from  the  sun?"    Nov;  I  v/onder  what  girl  or  boy  in  the  Radio  Club  can  answer 
that  question.     I  am  not  going  to  leave  the  answer  to  some  of  the  boys  and 
girls.     Just  as  sure  as  fate,  however,  the  lima  bean  does  climb  one  particu- 
lar vTay  around  the  pole  and  all  that  the  gardener  does,  try  as  he  may,  will 
not  make  it  climb  the  other  ?7ay.     Sometimes  lima  beans  refuse  to  climb  at  first 
and  have  to  be  tied  up  to  give  them  a  start  up  the  pole.    Peas  do  not  tv/ine 
around  the  supriort  like  beans  but  throw  out  little  tendrils  which  wrap  about 
the  wires  or  bru.sh  supports.     Tomatoes,  pole  beans,  cucumbers  and  melons  are 
about  the  only  garden  crops  that  can  be  trained  to  advantage,  or  that  need  sup- 
ports of  any  kind,  unless  one  is  tempted  to  grow  some  of  the  gourds  which  are 
used  for  food.     These  gourds,  however,  climb  very  readily  and  any  sort  of  frame 
work  or  wire  support  is  sufficient  for  them.    Gourds  are  often  grown  on  a 


trellis  over  the  kitchen  door  and  used  l^oth  for  shade  and  for  the  e^o^^^s 
themselves.     Yo-ang  tender  gourds  of  certain  kinds  make  a  very  fair  vegetable 
hut  they  are  not  as  good  as  sum-ner  squashes. 

"Does  celery  need  any  special  treatment  or  training;?"    Celery  grows 
almost  naturally,  yet  it  does  need  a  certain  amount  of  training,  that  is,  When 
it  grows  naturally  it  spreads  out  more  or  less  and  needs  to  be  tied  up  or  have 
a  little  earth  banked  around  the  base  of  the  plants  when  they  are  of  fair  size 
so  as  to  hold  them  upright  and  compact.    Blanching  is  one  of  the  essential 
operations  in  growing  celery  and  this  can  be  done  in  about  half  a  dozen  v/ays. 
The  old  method  of  blanching  celery  was  to  bank  earth  around  the  celery  clear 
to  the  tops,  but  in  order  to  get  eno^agh  soil  to  bank  celery  tc  the  tips  it 
needs  too  much  space  and  so  a  more  compact  m.ethod  is  to  tie  heavy  bands  of 
paper  around  each  individml  plant.     These  bands  can  be  fastened  with  a  short 
piece  of  string  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  and  a,  little  earth  banked  around  the 
bottom  to  exclude  the  light.     The  paper  not  only  excludes  the  light  and  blanches 
the  celery  but  holds  the  bunches  in  a  compact  form.    Another  method  is  to  slip 
pieces  of  drain  tile  of  about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  over  each  plant. 
Strips  of  paper  about  a  foot  in  width  are  used  quite  extensively  for  blanching 
celery  in  a  comixiercial  way  and  the  same  process  can  be  used  in  the  garden.  The 
paper,  however,  while  similar  to  roofing  paper  contains  no  tar  as  this  v/ould 
give  the  celery  an  undesirable  flavor. 

"Can  watercress  be  grown  in  the  home  garden  without  the  use  of  a  pond 
of  water?"    Yes,  watercress  can  be  grown  on  a  bed  of  soil  provided  it  is  kept 
thoroughly  moistened'  and  surrounded  by  boards  to  protect  it.     Very  good  water- 
cress  can  be  grovm  in  the  end  of  a  coldframe  especially  if  it  is  shaded  during 
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the  warmest  weather.     The  proper  method  is  to  wet  the  soil  and  lime  it  rather 
heavily  because  v/atercress  needs  lime.     Go  on  the  market  and  purchase  one  or 
two  "bunches  of  the  v/atercross  that  is  offered  for  sale  and  put  in  a  jar  of 
water  to  which  a  pinch  of  lime  is  added.     In  a  few  days  it  will  form  rootlets. 
Then  set  the  plants  about  four  inches  apart  in  each  direction  in  the  "bed  and 
keep  them  well  watered  and  limed. 


This  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  Uncle  Bert's  talks  this  spring. 
If  you  have  missed  some  of  these  talks  or  desire  a  printed  copy  of  the  entire 
series,  se-id  a  reauest  to  Uncle  Bert,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  care 
of  this  station. 


• 


